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Mr. STrauAn was a man of considerable property, and as such 
perty, 

had accepted the small living of Byfield. The parish was very 

poor though populous, and his zeal and liberality were proportion- 

ate to the wants that surrounded him. In him, his lowly flock 

found not only a faithful and unwearied pastor, but a kind and 

judicious friend. His purse relieved, his counsel aided, his 
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encouragement cheered, all in their turn. “He was quite one of 
them,” was the highest compliment they could pay him, only that 
they looked up to him in everything, as one above all who had 
ever been among them. Miss Elsden had always been exceed- 
ingly attached to her nephew; she valued his character, loved his 
virtues, and was very proud of his attainments. She had never 
seen him, however, to such advantage as on the present occasion ; 
and as she walked from one cottage to another with him, and 
marked his behaviour in each, her admiration, not to say her 
astonishment, increased. The gentle language in which he 
clothed the saving truths he uttered, the tender severity of his 
reproofs, the sound words of consolation that he breathed, the 
mild dignity he preserved amidst a degree of familiarity with the 
most humble, the interest he appeared to take in their little 
family concerns, anxieties or troubles, all was so perfectly unlike 
anything she had ever before witnessed, that whilst it filled her 
mind with a variety of reflections, not one thought arose of the 
past to the disparagement of the present. More than this, as she 
would not have admitted, must not be recorded. 

‘Like children,” said Mr. Strahan, stopping before a neat little 
dwelling, “I have reserved the best of the treat till the last. You 
shall now be introduced to my late schoolmistress. Poor thing! 
she is a fearful sufferer, and what is most sad, there is no hope of 
earthly mitigation of her, most painful malady. The loss of her 
services is irreparable to me, though even now, when she is able, 
she will have a little group of pupils around her.” 

He opened the door, and bidding Miss Elsden follow, he 
entered, Beside a table in the window sat a female of about 
thirty years of age; there was a look of mingled sweetness and 
intelligence on her countenance, which, in spite of the malady 
that was consuming her, gently irradiated her features, which 
though not handsome, were not of an ordinary cast. She attempted 
to rise as soon as she saw Mr. Strahan, and a momentary lustre 
shone in her eyes. 

“Sit still,” said he, and taking two chairs, one of which he 
placed by her side, and the other opposite to her, he continued, 
“T have brought my aunt, about whom you and I have had a little 
conversation before this, to see you.” 

“It is very good of you, sir,” replied the poor young woman, as 
she bowed respectfully to Miss Elsden; “but you are always so 
kind and considerate. And oh! the comfort of having any one to 
speak to, or to whom it is a blessing to listen!” 
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“You like society, then,” said Miss Elsden, ‘ You do not find 
it too much for you ?” 

“Society is always pleasant, ma’am,” returned she, “‘ especially 
that of the good, the gentle, and the wise; it makes health a 
double enjoyment; but in the dark days of sickness and affliction, 
it is a blessing that none but the sick and afflicted can fully 
appreciate or really understand.” 

** And how do you find yourself to-day ?” asked Mr. Strahan. 

“Thank you, sir,” replied she, a half-stifled sigh escaping her ; 
“poorly, very poorly. I have had scarcely any rest all night for 
pain ; my complaint grows on me, so that I may, in truth, say with 
the Patriarch: “Wearisome nights are appointed me, and that | 
am full of tossings to and fro till the morning.’ ” 

* Poor thing!” said Miss Elsden, feelingly, “I pity you.” 

“T hardly deserve it,” returned she, mournfully, and casting her 
eyes on the ground. “I have dared almost to murmur. My 
blessed Saviour endured far greater agonies voluntarily, pangs 
which a word of his would have dispersed, and yet no complaint, 
no repining accent escaped him. Often before has this thought 
supported, comforted, reconciled me to suffering. But last night— 
even it was of no avail. Unable to lie in bed, | got up almost as 
soon as it was light. I opened my casement, and sat down near it, 
that the fresh air might blow upon me and cool my throbbing 
brow.” 

“That was natural enough,” said Mr. Strahan; “the morning 
breeze is sweet, inexpressibly sweet to all, to the Christian 
especially ; full of thought, as it is, of his best hopes of immor- 
tality, and of his Saviour’s victory; but to the sick and weary it 
has feelings,’ — 

“Oh, sir !” interrupted she, “ another word will be a reproach to 
me. I must not disguise the truth. It awoke a feeling in me 
which I am ashamed to own, All was bright and beautiful and 
happy before me. The meadows were sparkling in the rising 
sunbeam, the lambs were gambolling by their mothers’ sides, and 
the birds seemed to be singing more gaily than ever—so gaily, 
that their joy made me sadder and sadder still—and I cried, ‘Oh, 
how can you, how can all around me, thus enjoy life, while I am 
so unhappy, so agonized with pain!’ My heart smote me as I 
spoke—thought, quick as lightning, rushed upon my mind, of 
favours undeserved,—of friends beyond all expectation generous 
and kind,—of duties not entirely unfulfilled, by which God’s good- 
ness and my Saviour’s love have warned the young, roused the 
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careless,—of opportunities of doing some little good in Christ’s 
vineyard, though it were only to gather out a few stones, or pluck 
up a fey weeds—of individual mercies, known only to myself, 
precious, unmerited; and the tears, that fell at first through 
sorrow, then flowed faster still for gratitude, and for shame.” 

Miss Elsden cast a look of unqualified surprise at Mr. Strahan, 
who readily comprehended the feeling that called it forth. “ Miss 
Wild,” said he— 

“Tfannah, please, sir,” said the poor young woman. 

“Well, Hannah then,” replied he, with a smile, which marked 
both benevolence and approbation, “was sent, to us from the 
central school.” 

“But who first placed me there?” cried she, quickly; “who 
but your own kind self?” She turned to Miss Elsden. ‘The 
truth is, ma’am, I was always fond of reading, pleased to be 
taught, and quite as fond of teaching. So Mr. Strahan sent me 
to London, at his own expense. I took great pains, for I had 
every motive to profit by the advantages afforded me, among 
which, gratitude to Mr. Strahan was far from the least.” 

“ And well have you rewarded me for the little I was able to do 
for you,” said he; “nay, for that matter, the whole of the parish 
is indebted to you.” 

“But now,” said she, the tears again filling her eyes, “I am 
useful no longer to you—to anybody.” 

** Let no one,” returned Mr. Strahan, “ who is walking in the 
path of duty, no matter under what circumstances, say that he is 
no longer useful; he that sets a good example never ceases to 
benefit others, as long as he retains life, and even in death is a 
benefactor still.”’ , 

“You have always a word of consolation for me, sir,” said 
Hannah, “and God be thanked for the mercy: it is a stay,a 
blessing to me. Sickness of the body makes the heart sick too, 
and both crave the sympathy of the good. But I was very wrorg 
this morning. I have thought of nothing else since.” 

** Dwell no more upou it,” returned Mr. Strahan. “TI trust no 
offence, hard to be forgiven, will be imputed to you.” 

“Oh! I hope not,” exclaimed she, fervently. “It was, indeed, 
‘ mine own infirmity,’ not a wilful act of impatience and discontent at 
God’s dealings with me. It has taught me, however, a painful 
truth, and I must guard my heart the more diligently for the 
future.” 

“There you will do well,” said Mr. Strahan; “the longest 
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experience does but teach us that we are never so frail as when we 
believe ourselves most secure.” 

* But yours is not the only visit of comfort that I have had this 
morning,” said Hannah. “ You must have met Miss Selwyn, I 
think, sir.’ Mr. Strahan shook his head. ‘Then she must have 
gone in to poor Mrs. Batson’s: she rarely misses seeing her once 
a day.” 

“Or you either, Hannah, I fancy,” returned Mr. Strahan, “as 
well as many others.” 

“Tt is a long day that has not been cheered by one sweet word 
of comfort from her,” exclaimed Hannah, quickly. 

“Ther you are fond of Miss Selwyn ?” said Miss Elsden, desirous 
to bear some little part in the conversation. 

“ Fond of her!’ repeated Hannah, a faint glow passing over her 
pale cheek: “ Miss Selwyn is as a rainbow in our cloud of pain 
and sorrow, a messenger and pledge of peace, of good from the 
Author and Giver of good—the God of all peace and comfort.” 

Miss Elsden was again silent. No person, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have made conversation difficult to her. As 
it was, astonisiiment itself held her mute. Her active mind, 
however, was busily at work, and her countenance bore the stamp 
of more than usual thought for some minutes after she and Mr. 
Strahan had left the cottage. 

“Well, my dear aunt, what are you thinking of?” asked Mr. 
Strahan, for he knew her manner, and he loved to cope with her 
in a mood like the present. 

“] am thinking of that poor young woman, and of Miss Selwyn 
too,” replied she. “I am _ surprised, pleased, and yet not 
altogether satisfied. Knowledge has indeed made wonderful pro- 
gress since my youth, if I may judge from the language and senti- 
ments of your poor Hannah. But has the acquirement of it been 
individually to her a source of health and happiness ?” 

“Of the first certainly not,” replied he; “but what earthly 

good is there that you can name that has not its alloy of evil? 
Jonfinement and mental toil may very likely have nourished the 
seeds of latent disease, but they did not sow them, and the cul- 
tivation of her mind has but served the end of her creation. She 
has performed, and performed well I trust, the purpose for which 
she was called into being; and more than this would be mere 
speculation.” 

**But her happiness, how has that been influenced?” rejoined 
Miss Elsden. “The natural effect of education, is to refine our 
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tastes and habits: her parents, her friends are very humble, and 
their habits, manners, and sentiments must partake of their con- 
dition and pursuits.’ 

“ Happiness is a wide word,” replied Mr. Strahan, “ and accord- 
ing to our view of it, the question must be answered. If you con- 
fine it to that feeling which springs from a consciousness of duties 
well performed, from a grateful sense of peculiar qualities and 
faculties bestowed upon us for the benefit of others, rather than for 
our own individual advancement or exaltation ; from the deserved 
approbation of our superiors, and the hope of His approval who 
endowed us with such power,—I would say that God has been most 
merciful to this poor young woman even in this particular. She 
has been faithful in all the obligations of life—a good daughter—a 
good sister, and a good neighbour; and I conceive therefore that 
her happiness has been promoted as well in this stage of her exist- 
ence, as in that which is to succeed it. But what have you to say 
about Miss Selwyn ?” 

“This, Charles,” replied Miss Elsden—* she too has surprised 
me. I was not prepared for one so highly accomplished as herself, 
so elegant and refined as she appears in all her tastes, voluntarily 
associating herself with the humble and ignorant of the village, 
attending their sick-beds and personally relieving their wants. 
When I and my sister were girls, our parents were always kind 
to the poor who applied to them for assistance, or were recom- 
mended by the rector himself, or by the medical man, as objects of 
charity, and they liberally supplied them with whatever they needed, 
but I have no recollection that, in a general way at least, we visited 
them; of our old. servants indeed we never lost sight, but we 
certainly never entered the cottages of individuals unknown to us. 
I believe that if we had, we should only have been looked upon as 
intruders ; at all events, no such practice existed in Mr. Beales’time.”’ 

“Very likely,” returned Mr. Strahan, “and here again we are 
presented with one of those striking changes which have passed 
over society.” 

Both were silent for a few minutes. Miss Elsden was the 
first to renew the attack. 

“T am not quite sure,” said she (Mr. Strahan well understood 
that these words always inferred a certainty of opposition); “I 
am not quite sure that I altogether approve of this plan of visiting 
the poor in their homes, especially for young ladies. People 
of their grade are very unguarded in what they say, and much that 

would be properly suppressed from the knowledge of young 
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persons of our own rank, is spoken of without any reservation 
abroad, and information is imparted of a kind that is by no means 
either necessary or desirable at their age or in their station.” 

“T agree with you to a certain extent,” replied Mr. Strahan, 
“but there is so much to be said in favour of our present intercourse 
with the poor, that I should be fearful to condemn it. I decidedly 
object to young ladies visiting our cottages unaccompanied by some 
one who can act as a check to the ignorance and indiscretion which 
characterise our humble brethren; but I think it well «that they 
should read in the actual page of life, the reality of that woe 
which otherwise would be known to them, most probably, only 
through the graceful but fallacious medium of fiction.” 

Miss Elsden was not in the habit of continuing an argument 
for the mere sake of argument. She was indeed a very prejudiced 
person, but she never failed to reflect upon what she heard or said ; 
nor was she prone to form hasty conclusions from imaginary pre- 
mises. ‘True, the result of her cogitations was not unfrequently a 
closer entrenchment in her own fortifications, and a more decided 
conviction of the correctness of her views. Mr. Strahan understood 
and respected the peculiarities of his aunt, to whom he was par- 


ticularly attached, and he made great allowances for the novelty of 
her situation, comparing her, with the utmost good humour, to a 
family picture which had descended from its frame to walk~ once 
more among a living generation, full of the belief that all was 
right in a former age, everything inferior, if not positively wrong, 
in the present.” 


A fortnight had passed, and during this time Mr. Playford had 
managed to ingratiate himself surprisingly in the good graces of 
Miss Elsden. She had begun to feel pity for him—she read his 
defects, and as quickly discerned the higher parts of his character, 
for her prejudices extended at all times rather to manners, habits, 
and fashions, than to individuals, and such was the kindliness of her 
disposition, that any appearance of worth in another, particularly 
in a young person, was certain to find its way into her heart. He 
always placed her a chair if she required one, handed her tea to 
her, lighted her candle when she retired for the evening, held the 
door open till she had passed through, at the same time wishing 
her ‘good night” in such a pleasant tone, that as she shook 
hands with him, it was rarely without a suppressed sigh of regret 
that he was not all she could have desired him to be. 

It was the morning before the day originally appointed for the 
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fete, that Playford entered the room where Miss Elsden happened 
to be sitting alone, engaged in knitting. 

* As J am the only unoccupied person in the house,” said he, 
“I am come to offer my services to you. I have just parted from 
Mrs. Strahan, who tells me it will be some time before she can join 
you. Is there anything I can do for you? any way in which I can 
be of the slightest service ?” 

“ Not any,” replied she, “ thank you.” 

“1 am sorry for that, very sorry. Have you no cotton to 
wind, no silks or worsteds to sort? I am very clever at such 
tasks ;’’ and he seated himself near her. 

“None,” answered she. I am accustomed to do all these 
things for myself.” 

“Can I read to you, then?” said he. 

* Will you read what I wish ?” 

“That I will.” 

“Then, as Mrs. Strahan will not be at liberty for some time,” 
said she, “you would really do me a kindness if you will read 
the appointed lessons of the day. I can then go on with my 
knitting.” 

“TJ will do so with all the pleasure in the world,” returned he ; 
“anything to be of use, or to please you.” He drew the Bible which 
lay beside Miss Elsden to him. ‘ But I must have a prayer-book 
to see what the lessons are.” 

“The first lesson in the Old Testament is the 19th chapter of 
the 1st book of Kings,” said Miss Elsden, quietly continuing her 
work, 

* How do you know?” asked Playford. 

“Because we read the 18th chapter yesterday,” replied she. 

“What!” exclaimed he, “do you read the lessons every day ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered she, “ and I hope that you do too.” He 
made no reply. “You would find it a very useful habit, and one 
full of comfort. It is but little to read a chapter or two in God’s 
own book for our instruction, when we can find both time and 
inclination to read many pages of man’s composition for our amuse- 
ment.” 

Playford had by this time found the chapter required. ‘Shall I 
begin?” said he; and having received an assenting look from Miss 
Elsden, he commenced, and with either real or feigned reverence, 
and with admirable emphasis and tone, read to the end. 

** What noble, what commanding language !” exclaimed he, as he 
finished. 
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“‘ What instruction is there conveyed!” said Miss Elsden, “ How 
it speaks to the heart !” 

“Shall I read the next chapter?” demanded he. 

As Miss Elsden made no reply, he raised his eyes towards her. 
Hers were bent on him, and there was a look on her countenance 
in which earnestness and hesitation were so strongly marked, that 
he was startled. It was evident that she was debating some 
question in her mind; in another moment the point was settled. 
She laid her hand on his arm, and, gazing intently in his face, she 
said, “ What doest thou here, Elijah ?” 

Playford coloured deeply. 

“T am not in Elijah’s situation,” said he. 

* Every human being has some allotted duty to fulfil,” replied 
she, gravely’; “all have an appointed post to occupy: every one, 
therefore, may properly apply that question to himself, and happy, 
thrice happy he who can answer it satisfactorily to his own con- 
science.” 

“1 don’t see it,” returned he. 

* No!” replied she ; “then it is only because you do not give the 
subject reflection.” 

“Well, really I do not,” said he; “do tell me what you 
mean.” 

‘“‘}Tave you no part to fill?” returned she, seriously, “no duty 
that you have undertaken to perform? Have you no profession ? 
Are you alone, ‘ tossed on the world’s wide waters,’ independent of 
all others, none depending upon you? Are you answerable to no 
being for the due application of the hours granted you, for the 
talents richly bestowed upon you? Is the question of diligence or 
slothfulness one of such light moment as to deserve no thought ? 
or can you prove that you are not more accountable for your 
actions than the butterfly that flutters over every flower, or the 
gossamer that floats on the breeze ?” 

Playford’s cheek grew redder, as with all the energy of her 
nature she addressed him. 

“T am doing no harm,” said he. 

“You are doing no good,” returned Miss Elsden ; ‘‘ nay—must 
I not add—you are doing wrong. You have fled from the sphere 
of your duty, and can give no reasonable answer to the inquiry, 
whether made by yourself or by a higher power, ‘ What doest 
thou here?’ But idleness is of itself a sin—a sin the greater in 
times like these, when knowledge so much abounds, and such a 
spirit of improvement pervades all classes. Don’t take offence ; 
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‘the wounds of a friend are faithful :’ sharp as they may cut, they 
are of far more value than the smoothest unction that self- 
deception, or the honied lip of the flatterers or hypocrites, can 
supply.” 

She paused, and for a few seconds there was a profound silence ; 
it was broken by Playford. 

* You think me idle, then,” said he. 

** What do you consider yourself?” replied she. 

* India does not suit me.” 

“Suit which, your health or your inclination ?” 

“Tf I could have got anything else,” said he, evading a direct 
answer, “ I would not have gone to India at all.” 

‘But you did accept the appointment obtained for you,” said 
Miss Elsden, “and you did go to India; your part in the great 
framework of society was therefore fixed: the deed of office was 
signed by your own hand, and countersigned by your Creator.” 

“ But my health was suffering,” rejoined he; “sickness was 
prevalent, and I felt change was necessary. Pestilence and death 
are not such pleasing objects of contemplation as to be witnessed 
when they can be avoided.” 

“They and all other painful accidents can be shunned only,” 
replied she, “when the higher claims of duty permit of our doing 
so, and change, my dear Mr. Playford, is a sadly-perverted word— 
a modern necessity—in Mr. Beales’ time it was neither recom- 
mended nor desired, except in extraordinary cases.” 

“Don’t call me Mr. Playford,” said he, watching his opportu- 
nity to interrupt her ; “call me Hugh, your nephew, if you please ; 
I should like such an aunt as you.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Indeed, and in truth,” replied he, gravely, and with great 
earnestness. “It has been my misfortune never to have had a 
female adviser; my mother died when I was an infant. My father 
surviving her a short time, the care of my youth devolved on 
guardians, who faithfully executed their trust in a worldly point of 
view, whatever they might do in any other. If I had had a mother, 
an aunt, or a sister even, I might have been very different from 
what, in some respects at least, I own myself to be. Oh! be 
assured that he is to be pitied who has no female heart to take an 
active and affectionate interest in him; the dew of woman’s 
tenderness is as necessary to the growth of a man’s virtues, as the 
kindly shower is to the growing corn or the development of the 
nascent bud. Will you then accept me for your nephew ?” 
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“ Will you give me the authority of an aunt ?” asked she. 
*“ Certainly,” replied he, “ you shall advise, admonish.” 

** And will you be guided ?—will you heed what I say ?” 
‘Prove me,” answered he, “ if I rebel, discard me.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ Agreed,” repeated he ; and he gracefully pressed her extended 
hand to his lips. 

They now chatted familiarly together till Miss Elsden reminded 
him that he had yet two other chapters to read. This done, and 
the sacred volume returned to its usual place, in the bookcase at 
the further end of the room, Playford walked back to Miss Elsden. 
“Do you wish me to leave you, aunt?” said he. 

Her answer, and the smile that accompanied it, at once made 
him resume his seat. In a few moments afterwards he seemed at 
a loss for a subject of conversation: then abruptly turning to her, 
and as quickly returning to his occupation of arranging the books 
that lay before him, he said, 

* Tell me truly, my dear aunt, what do you think of Miss 
Selwyn ?” 

“ Who asks whether the rose is sweet, or the sunbeam cheer- 
ing?” returned she; “there can be but one opinion of Miss 
Selwyn among those who have taste to appreciate, or judgment to 
discern the loveliness of virtue and of talent.” 

Playford’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. “Exactly so,” replied 
he, with animation unusual to him. He stopped short; and, 
drawing the volume he had placed at the bottom of the others, and 
adjusting it very correctly at the top, he said, ‘“* Would she not 
make a charming wife ?” 

“*No doubt she would,” replied Miss Elsden. 

He raised his eyes to her countenance as he beseechingly said, 
“ Will you speak a good word for me to her?” 

Miss Elsden instantly became very grave. ‘‘He who would 
have a gifted and virtuous woman for his wife,” replied she, 
“must depend upon himself, upon his being worthy of the prize 
he covets; I have ever held interference in such matters as a 
reproach to our sex, equally just, and to be avoided: my task must 
be with you, not with another.” 

Playford sighed. 

“T have no friend,” said he, sorrowfully. 

‘None ever made that complaint,” rejoined she, “ who really 
deserved a friend. Hearts are influenced in our favour by that 

Almighty Being who made them, when He would encourage us to 
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welldoing, or would reward us for duty done. Your choice is 
honourable to yourself; make it honourable to her whom you have 
chosen.” 

*‘ But, my dear aunt,” returned he, in a supplicating tone, “all 
the worth in the world on my part, would never induce her to leave 
England and go to India.” 

“Why not?” replied she, “answer for yourself: what man 
considers as a sacrifice, the loving heart of a woman esteems as a 
freewill offering of pleasure. As you are she would despise you ; 
as you may be she might—” 

“ What?” demanded he, eagerly. 

“ Return your affection,” returned she, emphatically, 

Playford started from his chair; took a few paces, and again 
sat down, and was about to make some reply, which, judging from 
the expression of his countenance, was to declare his determination 
to profit by her suggestion, when voices were heard in the adjoining 
room. He instantly rose, “ Good-bye, dear aunt,” said he; and 
hastily opening the window at the end of the room, he sprang into 
the garden, and disappeared. 

In consequence of the unsettled state of the weather, conjoined 
with other unforeseen impediments, the féte at Endsleigh and the 
projected pic-nic party were obliged to be deferred. In the 
meanwhile, Playford was not only in time for breakfast the 
morning after the foregoing conversation had taken place, but 
also for prayers. On that occasion he cast a look at Miss Elsden, 
which she acknowledged with a smile. ‘The following and many 
succeeding mornings he was equally punctual, nor was he once too 
late either for luncheon or dinner. 

“T can’t think what is come to Playford,” observed Mr. Stra- 
han ; ‘‘ some wonderful change of late has taken place in him—he is 
an altered character.” 

Mrs. Strahan smiled, as certain suspicions, the birth of her own 
quickness of perception, crossed her mind. 

“T have always said,” exclaimed she, “that the most likely 
event to bring out his good qualities in full relief, would be his 
forming a judicious attachment.” 

“Fall in love!” ejaculated her husband, laughing; “I am 
afraid it would give him too much trouble; but undeniably there 
isa great improvement in him. Perhaps, my dear aunt, he has 
fallen in love with you: he is wonderfully attentive to you.” 

“Perhaps he has,” replied Miss Elsden, with much good- 
humour; “nothing, you know, is impossible, or now-a-days 
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incredible. What, indeed, if he should take the principal cha- 
racter in the farce of ‘My Grandmother,’ and I should be found 
returning his affection ?” 

“ What would have been said to such a thing in Mr. Beales’ 
time ?” said Mr. Strahan, looking archly at his aunt. 

“Oh, we will say nothing about that,” replied she. “I am 
afraid that wayward fancies, and foolish delusions of heart and 
imagination, have met with precedents in every age.” 

Seriously,” said Mr. Strahan, “you should have heard him 
discuss a very difficult question last evening with Dr. Grey. I 
am certain that he must have been reading, and reading dili- 
gently too, or he could not have argued the point so skilfully 
as he did. I am convinced of this, as on a former occasion I 
found him very superficially acquainted with the subject, if not 
altogether ignorant of it. I assure you that not only Dr. Grey, 
but several others present, expressed themselves agreeably sur- 
prised and pleased with the ability he displayed. I wish he 
would break off his foolish attentions to the young ladies of the 
neighbourhood ; he consumes much of his time in this way, and to 
what purpose ?” 

“'To prevent any girl of sense from accepting him,” said Mrs. 
Strahan, “ granting that he had the good taste to propose to such 
a person.” 

“He is young,’ observed Miss Elsden, “and who shall say 
what germs of virtue—ay, and of usefulness and activity too—inay 
not be enclosed in his bosom! How very sweet and feeling his 
conduct is to poor Hannah Wild!” 

“ Indeed !” said Mr. Strahan; “it was he then,” the thought 
flashing across his mind, “ it was he, I have no doubt, who gave 
her those beautiful grapes that I saw in her room. I wondered 
from whence they came, and I should have inquired had not my 
attention been diverted.” 

“Poor Hannah!” said Mrs. Strahan. “I thought her sadly 
changed the day we last saw her.” 

“She was'worse still, yesterday afternoon,” said Miss Elsden ; 
“ Mr. Playford walked with me to her cottage.” 

“Oh! he did,” said Mr. Strahan, in a lengthened tone, and 
smiling, “ perhaps ‘ My Grandmother’ may be not you after all, my 
dear aunt, but one of the young ladies who go to see poor Hannah, 
for she is a favourite with many.” 

* With all, you may say,” exclaimed Mrs. Strahan, “ and with 
none more than those of her own sphere. Her humility, her 
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readiness to oblige, and to make her talents useful, have won 
universal regard and affection.” 

“Say, too,” said Mr. Strahan, “among her other good 
qualities, her extraordinary patience, which in her has been the 
more meritorious as it is an acquired virtue, for by nature, or as I 
may more properly express myself, by constitution, she is irritable. 
Frequeritly has she acknowledged to me that it has cost her more 
to subdue this infirmity, than to make herself mistress of the most 
difficult tasks assigned her. Of her success in this respect, I will 
give you a proof. Poor Hannah has long carried on the greater 
part of the correspondence of the village. A young man had 
asked her to write a letter for him to a gentleman for whose 
situation as groom he was applying. She was very ill at the time, 
and the position she was obliged to use was distressing to her. 
Having finished, she read the letter to him. There was one 
expression that did not please him. Hannah tried to prove its 
propriety, when losing all control of himself, he seized the paper 
and tore it in half.. ‘Oh, William!” said she, “and I am in 
such pain.” No sooner was the act done than, struck with remorse 
and shame, he entreated her forgiveness, It was readily granted, 
as you may suppose; but this was not the whole. In spite of 
all she was suffering, she made a fair copy of what had been 
heard with satisfaction, and gave a new turn to the sentence that 
had caused offence. I had it from the young man himself, and 
you will be pleased to hear that it had the happiest effect upon 
him—for to use his own words, ‘ Poor Hannah’s patience that 
day worked my cure. Often afterwards when my temper was 
about to get the better of me, thought of her checked me at once, 
We had been playfellows as children, and I had easily put her out 
of humour many times.’ It was clear then that what she had 
learnt was not something to fill the head only, but tu amend the 
heart.” 

As he spoke, a servant entered the room with a message from 
Hannah’s mother, requesting him to go to them at his earliest 
convenience. “I will be with her in a few minutes,” was the reply ; 
and rising, he asked Miss Elsden to accompany him. 

‘* Most willingly,” answered she, depositing her knitting in the 
basket beside her, “only wait till I have put on my bonnet and 
shawl: I will not detain you an instant.” 

Mr. Strahan needed no assurance of that kind; punctuality 
and despatch being scarcely less in his aunt’s view, as he well 
knew, than the cardinal virtues themselves. With perfect con- 
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fidence of not being delayed, he took his station at the foot of the 
staircase. 

‘‘T’m ready,” exclaimed Miss Elsden, as she issued from her 
chamber door; “ go on, if you please, I shall overtake you.” 

But Mr. Strahan would, on no account have moved a foot till 
his aunt was by his side. He was himself too well bred to fail in the 
least instance of respect towards her, or to run the smallest chance 
of bringing to her recollection, to his own disparagement, what a 
gentleman in Mr, Beales’ time would have thought incumbent 
on him. 

They walked quickly to the dwelling of poor Hannah, at the 
door of which stood a neighbour, anxiously looking out for the 
arrival of Mr, Strahan. “How is she?” asked he, as he 
approached. 

“She is going fast, sir,” answered the woman; “ but she is as 
sensible as ever, and is very anxious to see you. Shall I tell her 
you are come ?” 

“There is no occasion to do that,” replied Mr. Strahan ; and 
with noiseless steps he and Miss Elsden were preparing to enter 
the inner chamber where the sufferer lay, when both paused on 
hearing the voice of some one as if in prayer. 

“It’s only Miss Selwyn, sir,” said the woman; “she has been 
with her, on and off, nearly all day. But she’ll not have to stay 
much longer. It’s four o’clock, isn’tit, sir? she’llnot see five, 
and so I told her yesterday. I saw a great change in her, and 
knew what it meant.” 

* All is not altered,” thought Miss Elsden. “It was just so in 
Mr. Beales’ time; the poor never had any delicacy on that most 
awful point, and I believe they never will.” 

They entered. Miss Selwyn was on her knees by the bedside 
of Hannah, while Hannah herself, with clasped hands, was 
devoutly endeavouring to follow her. The ‘stamp of death was on 
her wan features, but her countenance was as placid as ever. She 
caught sight of Mr. Strahan, who immediately walked forward. 
Miss Selwyn arose and gave him her place. He finished reading 
the twenty-third Psalm, which she had commenced. 

Her eye beamed with some of its former intelligence, but 
the power to express her feelings failed her. 

“ Will you receive the pledges of that Saviour’s pardon in the 
holy communion of His body and blood?” asked Mr. Strahan, 
gently. 

She smiled a grateful reply. Reverently and with the utmost 
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feeling, the holy rite was administered to her. She appeared 
refreshed and to rally for a short time. 

“T should like to thank you all,” said she, “but I cannot as I 
wish ; even this hour teaches me a new truth, and wakes perhaps 
the last conviction of sin—I have never been sufficiently thankful, 
either to my God or to you.” 

“We are not conscious of any such defect,” replied Mr. Strahan; 
“but I quite agree with you that the measure of our gratitude to 
God, our eternal and unfailing benefactor, ever falls far short of 
what it ought. Perhaps it is some excuse for this shortcoming of 
our duty, that infinite goodness cannot be comprised within the 
narrow limits of our comprehension, and therefore cannot awaken 
a proportionate degree of thankfulness in our hearts.” 

Whilst Mr. Strahan was speaking, Miss Selwyn had taken a 
rose from a little vase of beautiful flowers, which stood on 
the drawers near her, and held it close to the dying young 
woman. 

“ How sweet!” said Hannah. “Ah! I had forgotten the kind 
gentleman who brought these flowers to me; say, if you please, 
that I blessed him.” 

She feebly laid the rose on her breast, looked at Miss Selwyn 
earnestly, and then at the vase of flowers. 

“T understand you,” said the feeling young lady, “1 will sce 
that it is done.” 

At that moment a paroxysm of pain seized the sufferer, she 
closed her eyes in apparent anguish. All stood silently watching 
her, for every attempt to relieve her was felt to be vain. After a 
lapse of some minutes she became calm as before, the intensity of 
suffering having passed away. Miss Selwyn took her hand, she 
appeared to recognize her, cast one farewell look on all present, 
gave a gentle sigh, and slept in death. 

A profound silence, for some minutes, prevailed. There is a 
feeling of awe that follows the departure of a human spirit from 
its earthly mansion, that is not to be expressed. None may 
properly analyze it, yet few have not experienced the sensation. 
Whether our thoughts have pursued the flight of that unim- 
prisoned soul, or have been awakened to a sense of that doom 
which awaits ourselves; or whether, which is most probable, 
mingled ideas of both have assailed us, it may not be easy to 
determine. ‘Thus much, however, is certain: the finger of God 
points out, and the voice of nature alike proclaims in that 
deserted clay—the child of dust, the heir of immortality. 
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Mr. Strahan, who had stood gazing on the pale features before 
him, was the first to speak. 

“From a child,” said he, apostrophising the dead, “hast thou 
known the Scriptures, which, I trust, in God’s mercy, have made 
thee wise unto salvation. Meek in thy gentle wisdom, pure in thy 
practice of a sound and well-grounded faith, useful in thy genera- 
tion, short as thy course has been, thou hast left us an example 
which many may envy, which all will do well to follow.” 

The hand of Miss Selwyn was locked in that of Miss Elsden, 
their tears flowed together, and a silent compact of affection was 
thenceforth sealed between them. 

Mrs. Wild, a decent, but homely-looking woman, attended 
them to the door. ‘My poor girl was all, sir,” said she, “ that 
you have said of her, and more too. No mother ever had a more 
dutiful and loving child.’ She-burst into a flood of tears. ‘ She 
was too good for me. She never said it; but I felt it every day, 
more and more, that she was above me.”’ 

Miss Elsden cast a significant glance at Mr. Strahan, and as 
soon as they were out of hearing—‘ There, Charles,” exclaimed 
she, “ does not the fact warrant my belief that excess of education 
does not improve the happiness of the lower orders ?” 

“T have never advocated the ewcess of education in the poor,” 
returned he. ‘Poor Hannah profited by the advantages afforded 
her, more than many others would have done, and I conceive that, 
thereby, she was enabled to answer the peculiar purpose for which 
she was intended with her superior abilities by Him who gave 
them. As education becomes more diffused, and succeeding 
generations shall inherit the advantages which many of this age 
have been the first to make their own, all painful distinctions will 
be lost, and more general happiness, I trust, will be the result of 
the more general cultivation of the mind.” 

“May it prove so,” returned Miss Elsden, with fervour; ‘‘ but 
when I look back at the poor, in Mr. Beales’ time, and—” 

“Look forward, my dear aunt,” said Mr. Strahan, promptly ; 
“the past should teach us wisdom, but the future should engage 
our labour and our thoughts. Let but our humility keep pace 
with our improvement; let the sin of presumption be carefully 
guarded against, and the instruction that takes Christian principles 
for its basis, must lead to the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind.” 

[ To be continued. } 
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Tue Priory of St. Mary, Clerkenwell, was founded by Jordan 
Brisset and Muriel his wife, who in the year 1100 gave to one 
Robert, a priest, fourteen acres of land, whereon to build a 
religious house, which was dedicated to the “honour of God and 
the Assumption of our Lady,” for nuns of the Benedictine order. 
The first prioress was Christina, and the last Isabella Sackville, 
who survived the suppression of the monastery thirty years, and 
died at a great age, in the twelfth year of Elizabeth, October 21st, 
1570. By her will, dated Feb. 19th, 1569, she appointed her 
cousin, Lord Buckhurst,* her executor, “if it should please his 
lorship to take the pains.” In the churchwardens’ book for the 
year 1570 is the following entry :—‘‘The Lady Elizabeth Sack- 
field was buryd in the quyr off Clarkynwell, some tyme pryry’s off 
the same chyrche. Ped to the curat Thomas Cortys, for the 
breaking off the ground, 10s.” The effigy of the quondam 
prioress has survived the wreck of the monuments belonging to the 
old church, and is now placed in the vaults under the present church 
of St. James, Clerkenwell. About the time of the foundation of the 
above priory, Brisset procured of the prioress ten acres of the land 
belonging to her house, giving in exchange a like quantity of land 
in his lordship of Welling Hall in the county of Kent, upon which 
he founded another monastery, which he gave to the Knights 
Hospitallers of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, an order 
founded for the protection of pilgrims in Palestine, for which object 
they were instituted in 1092, and were promoted by Godfrey of 
Bouillon and his successor Baldwin, King of Jerusalem—an hospital 
being built for them at Jerusalem, for the entertainment of 
pilgrims, dedicated to St. John the Baptist. The knights of the 
hospital were bound by St. Augustine’s rule, and wore a black 
habit charged with a white cross. From an origin of the most 
humble pretensions, they grew in wealth and power to such an 
extent, that in England their superior was the first lay-baron, and 
had a seat among the lords in parliament.t After the loss of 
Jerusalem they took Rhodes, where they settled, and were then 
styled Knights of Rhodes. They afterwards possessed the island 


* The late ducal family of Dorset are descended from this stock. 


t A house of sisters of this order was established at Buckland, in 
Somersetshire. 
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of Malta, from which in succession they derived their title, and 
this they maintained until dispossessed by the Emperor Napoleon. 
The order has been reassembled, and now exists under the 
patronage of the Emperor of Austria. The house of the Hospital- 
lers in Clerkenwell was consecrated by Heraclius, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. The first prior was Garnerius de Neapoli. In 
1381 it was fired by the rebels of Kent and Essex, and it is said 
to have burned for the space of seven days, during which no 
attempt to quench it was permitted. The house and church 
were re-edified, and the work was completed by Prior Dowera, 
about 1504. The noble south gate, rebuilt by Dowera, still 


St. Jonn’s GATE, CLERKENWELL, 


survives, a monument of the once sumptuous priory. His arms, 
with those of the order of St. John, are over the arch, the roof of 
which is groined, with a large boss in the centre, on which is the 
Agnus Dei. The area within the walls of the monastery was five 
acres, and the buildings consisted of “one great mansion house and 
one great chapel.” Of these there is a good view by Hollar. 
Scarcely an original feature of the chapel i is visible in the present 
edifice, but underneath the building is a fine vestige of the edifice, 
erected by Brisset, in the crypt, whic h is now used as a burial vault, 
being composed of three aisles, and finely groined in the style of 
P2 
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the beginning of the twelfth century. It was in this solemn vault 
that Dr. Johnson, accompanied by the Reverend Mr. Aldrich, 





’ 
ARMS OVER THE GATE, 
waited at midnight for the promised appearance of the unquiet 
spirit of Cock Lane.* 


—— 





CENTRAL Boss IN THE ROOF OF THE GATE, 


A few years since the writer entered this place for the purpose : 
of making a drawing. At that time the vault was in such a 


* “On the night of the lst of February (1762), many gentlemen, eminent 
for their rank and character, were, by the invitation of the Reverend Mr. y 
Aldrich, of Clerkenwell, assembled at his house, for the examination of the 
noises supposed to be made by a departed spirit, for the detection of some 
enormous crime. About ten at night the gentlemen met in the chamber 
in which the girl, supposed to be disturbed by a spirit, had, with proper 
caution, been put to bed by several ladies. They sat rather more than an 
hour, and hearing nothing, went down stairs, when they interrogated the 
father of the girl, who denied, in the strongest terms, any knowledge or } 
belief of fraud. The supposed spirit had before publickly promised, by an 


— 
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shocking state of neglect and decay as to realize the picture in 
‘Tam O’ Shanter ’— 


“ Coffins stood round like open presses, 
That shewed the dead in their last dresses.” 


The sexton’s boy, who held a light, called the writer’s attention to 
a coffin, saying, ‘This is scratching Fanny,” the popular name of 
the Cock Lane ghost. The lid being loose, he was induced to 
remove it, and saw the remains of a beautiful woman quite free 
from any appearance of decomposition, and, upon inquiry after- 
wards of the then churchwarden, he obtained satisfactory assurance, 
that the remains were certainly those of the woman of whom it 
was vulgarly rumoured that she was murdered by her paramour in 
Cock Lane; the scene of the ghostly manifestations of scratching 
and knocking which drew crowds of all ranks to the place in the 
beginning of the year 1762. It struck the writer as remarkable 
—the woman having been declared to have died of smallpox, in 
counter statement to the charge of poisoning—that the body in 
question did not present the least appearance of that disease, the 
affirmative knock, that it would attend one of the gentlemen into the vault 
under the church of St. John, Clerkenwell, where the body is deposited, 
and give a token of her presence there, by a knock upon her coffin ; it was 
therefore determined to make this trial of the existence or veracity of the 
supposed spirit. While they were inquiring and deliberating, they were 
summoned into the girl’s chamber by some ladies, who were near her bed, 
and who had heard knocks and scratches. When the gentlemen entered, 
the girl declared that she felt the spirit like a mouse upon her back, and 
was required to hold her hands out of bed. From that time, although the 
spirit was very solemnly required to manifest its existence, by appearance, 
by impression on the hand or body of any present, by scratches, knocks, 
or any other agency, no evidence of any preternatural power was exhibited. 
The spirit was then very seriously advertised, that the person to whom the 
promise was made of striking the coffin was then’about to visit the vault, 
and that the performance of the promise was then claimed. 

“The company at one o’clock went into the church, and the gentleman to 
whom the promise was made, went with another into the vault. The spirit 
was solemnly required to perform its promise, but nothing more than silence 
ensued ; the person supposed to be accused by the spirit then went down 
with several others, but no effect was perceived. Upon their return they 
examined the girl, but could draw no confession from her. Between two 
and three she desired and was permitted to go home with her father. 

‘* It is therefore the opinion of the whole assembly, that the child has 
some art of making or counterfeiting a particular noise, and that there is 
no agency of any higher cause.”—Boswell’s ‘Life of Dr. Johnson’—an 
account written by Johnson in the presence of the above party, and 
published in the newspapers and the ‘ Gentleman's Magazine.’ 
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face and neck being without a mark ; and without desiring to renew 
the stigma of poison, he was involuntarily reminded of the effect 
of corrosive sublimate, in reducing human bodies to the condition 
of adipocire, and thus unsusceptible of decay. It is, however, only 
just to state, that the affair was examined before the Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield, who pronounced it to be an infamous imposture, 
contrived and carried on to effect the ruin of an innocent person, 
and the jury convicted the parties concerned in the conspiracy. 

The priory surrendered in 1541, the 32nd of Henry VIII.; and 
the last prior, Sir William Weston, did not survive the downfall of 
his house, for he died on the same 7th of May on which it was 
taken from his charge. The attenuated effigy from his tomb is in 
the vaults of the parish church, St. James. The other portions 
of the tomb have been set up in the grounds of an estate at 
Hornsey. The buildings of the suppressed monastery were long 
used as a repository for the king’s stores and equipages for hunting 
and warfare, and in the reign of Edward VI. the fair church— 
which Stow describes as “a most curious piece of workmanship, 
graven, gilt, and enameled, to the great beautifying of the city, 
and passing all others that I have seene,” —he says, “ was under- 
mined and blowne up with gunpowder; the stone thereof was 
employed in building the Lord Protector’s house at the Strand.”* 
Upon the accession ‘of Mary, the monastery experienced a brief 
revival, with the restitution of some of its possessions. Cardinal 
Pole caused some repairs to be effected in the church, and Sir 
Thomas Tresham was appointed prior; but Queen Elizabeth 
effectually undid the work of her predecessor. Some two centuries 
later than the departure of the knights of St. John and the down- 
fall of their stately establishment, St. John’s Gate, the survivor 
of its ruin, became invested with another zra of associations in the 
connection of Samuel Johnson with Mr. Cave, whose publication, 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ was here conducted ;+ .Garrick and 
Goldsmith were likewise frequenters of Mr. Cave’s establishment 
over the gate. 

The great rivals of the chivalry of the order of St. John, the 
knights of the Temple, had their first London house in Holborn 


* The Protector Somerset would have had the lead from the roof of 
Westminster Abbey likewise, for the covering of the same house, but his 
execution saved the church from the effects of his rapacity. 

+ “He (Johnson) told me that when he first saw St. John’s Gate, where 
that deservedly popular miscellany was originally printed, he ‘beheld it 
with reverence.’”—Boswell’s ‘ Life of Dr. Johnson.’ 
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—founded in 1118. Of this house and its associations little is 
known, except the fact of its locality, but it has been ascertained 
that its construction was in conformity with the other houses of 
the Templars. Stow says, “A great part of this old Temple was 
pulled down but of late, in the year 1595”—“ Agaster Roper 
hath of late builded much there, by means whereof part of the 
ruins of the old Temple was seen to remain, builded of Cane stone, 
round in form, as the New Temple by Temple Barre, and other 
Temples in England.” This account was corroborated by the 
present owner of the premises, who, in digging for the foundation 
of an outbuilding, came upon some courses of masonry laid in a 
circular disposition, which formed a wall about two feet in thick- 
ness, of Caen stone, which he concluded to have formed a portion 
of the church of the Templars. The military priests removed to 
their new house, the present Temple, in Fleet Street, in 1185.* 
According to Stow :— 

‘« Adjoyning to this old Temple was some time the Bishop of Lincolnes 
Inne, wherein he lodged when he repaired to this city. Robert de Curars, 
Bishop of Lincolne, builded it about the yeere 1147. J. Russell, Bishop of 
Lincolne, Chancellor of England in the reign of Richard III., was lodged 
there. It hath of late yeares belonged to the Earles of Southampton, and 
therefore called Southampton House.” 

Thomas Wriothesley, fourth Earl of Southampton, son of the 
Earl who was concerned in Essex’s conspiracy, and great-grandson 
to the first Earl, Lord Chancellor to Henry VIII.,t inhabited this 
house. That virtuous and able statesman was the faithful sup- 
porter of Charles I. during the civil war. According to an anec- 
dote related of him by his contemporary, Lord Clarendon, it would 
appear that if he was deficient in the quality of activity, it was a 
virtue he could at least assume if he had it not : 

“ He was naturally lazy, and indulged over much ease to himself, yet as 
no man had a quicker apprehension, or solider judgment in business of all 
kinds, so when it had a hopeful prospect, no man could keep his mind 
longer bent or take more pains in it. In the treaty at Uxbridge, which 
was a continued fatigue of twenty days, he never slept four hours in a night, 
who had never used to allow himself less than ten, and at the end of the 
treaty was much more vigorous than at the beginning, which made the 
Chancellor to tell the king, when they returned to Oxford, that if he would 





* It may be remarked that the two sites became boundaries, north and 
south, of the subsequent extension of the ward of Farringdon-without. 

+ He presided at the burning of Anne Askew at Smithfield, and it is 
said that when, previously, she was put to the torture, he flung off his gown 
and assisted with his own hands to ply the cruel engine.—Ballard’s ‘ Lives 
of British Ladies.’ 
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have the Earl of Southampton in good health and good humour, he must 
give him good store of business to do.” 


He held the office of Lord Treasurer upon the Restoration, and 
died in 1667. The following tribute appears in an entry in 


' Pepys’ Diary :—“ Great talk of the good end that my Lord 


Treasurer made, closing his own eyes, and wetting his mouth, and 
bidding adieu with the greatest content and freedom in tlfe world, 
and is said to die with the cleanest hands that any Lord Trea- 
surer’ did.” Southampton House came to the Russell family by 
the marriage of the patriot Lord William Russell with the devoted 
and noble-spirited daughter of the Lord Treasurer. 

“In this house they lived many years. When his lordship passed by it on 
the way to execution, he felt a momentary bitterness of death in recollect- 
ing the happy moments of the place. He looked towards Southampton 
House, the tear started into his eye, but he instantly wiped it away.” * 

The execution took place in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and it is said 
that he was taken past his house in order -to enhance the severity 
of his punishment. Burnet ¢ writes, “Some said that the Duke 
(of York) moved that he might be executed in Southampton Square, 
before his own house, but that the king rejected as indecent—so 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields was appointed for the place of his execution. 
By the appearance of some of the buildings erected upon the site 
of Southampton House, they had been commenced when Lord 
Russell left it.” Pennant (1790) says, “The King’s Head 
Tavern, facing Holborn, is the only part which now remains ; the 
chapel to the house is now rented by Mr. Lockyer Davies, as 
a magazine for books:” since, while the King’s Head is no more, 
Middle Row Court, a small nook at the back of Holborn, and the 
back premises of other buildings, have changed the external features 
of the place. One of these appears to have been a salvage of the 
earlier edifice, and contains a remarkable staircase in the Eliza- 
bethan style, probably constructed for the third Ear] of Southampton. 
It cannot be supposed to have belonged to a principal entrance, 
being narrow and winding, but is most delicately executed upon 
a twisted convex in pierced foliages. The nature of the wood in 
which it is carved cannot be determined, as it is thickly coated 
with paint. ‘The carved work terminates with the first story of 
the house in which it is situated. The chapel is contained in 
another series of premises. Its altitude is divided by a floor for 
the purpose of a warehouse. The lower part exhibits a Tudor 


* Introduction to Lady Russell's Letters. + History of His Own Times. 
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door, which has been the entrance to the chapel. This edifice 

retains its original proportions, its area being about forty feet by 

twenty. The 1 mouldings on the flat-timbered roof are of the time 

of the Bishops of Lincoln, about the date of Henry VII. Over 

the door are the vestiges of two windows of early pointed character, 
and the masonry in the opposite wall indicates an earlier period 
than the other portions of the building, being composed of rough 
chalk rubble. Near the roof appears a section of a triangular- 
headed window, formed of one straight stone, which, from its 
character, may have belonged to the original structure. Some 
other remains are visible in the Blue Posts Tavern, Southampton 
Buildings, in the shape of paneling and mouldings, which appear 
to have likewise belonged to Southampton House, and which, with 
the remains on the site formerly occupied by the King’s Head 
Tavern, probably indicate the extent of the building east and west, 
it having, to all appearance, consisted of a series of chambers, 
galleries, &c., surrounding an open court, similar to Hollar’s view 
of Arundel House in the | Strand, and other large London houses 

of the period. ‘The Benedictine Nunnery of St. John the Baptist of 
Holywell was so distinguished from a vicinal well, which, from its 
salubrity, was called holy. A charter of Richard I. to this convent, 
in the year 1189,* confirms to the prioress and nuns the ground 
whereon the Priory was built, which was given by Robert the son 
of Gelranni, or Generanni, who was Prebendary of Holywell + 
when Richard Belmeis, the first, was Bishop of London.t The 
Priory is concluded to have been founded between the years 1108 
and 1127, the dates of the consecration and the death of the said 
prelate.§ ‘This Priory, after many reparations, was re-edified 
by Sir Thomas Lovel, Knight of the Garter, in the reigns of Henry 
VII. and his successor ; who gave to the house large benefactions 
in land, and was buried in the chapel || which he erected. In 
commemoration of his bounty, the following lines were depicted 
in the windows of the chapel :— 


“ All the Nunnes in Holywell, 
Pray for the soul of Sir Thomas Lovel.”% 





* Dugdale, a Anak 

¢ There are two prebends and part of a third belonging to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in the parish of Shoreditch, the first of which is Eald Street, 
the Roman way so denominated by the Saxons; the second Hachestone 
(Hoxton) ; and the third Holywell. 
t Newcourt, Rep. Eccles. Paroch. § Godwin de Praesul. Ang]. 
|| Stow. “| Weaver Fun. Mon. 
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This convent, at the suppression of monasteries, was surrendered 
to Henry VIIL., in the year 1539. 

The largest amount of privileges and immunities granted to 
any establishment of the kind, entitled the College of St. Martin 
to the distinction of St. Martin-le-Grand. It rose from a col- 
legiate church, originally founded by Ingalricus and his brother 
Edward, in the year 1056, for a dean and secular canons, to 
which were added, by successive monarchs, the extraordinary 
privileges, including the right of sanctuary, enjoyed by. this 
fraternity. The first charter is that of William the Conqueror, 
dated 1068, in the second year of his reign, in the church of St. 
Peter, Westminster. A second ample charter was granted by 
Henry IIL., in the fifteenth year of his reign, which was confirmed 
with some additions in the second of Edward III. ; and in 1457, in 
the thirty-sixth of Henry VI., an ordinance was made by the king 
and his council, concerning the sanctuary men in St. Martin’s-le- 


Grand, a copy of which, in English, is among the records in 
Guildhall. 


HOME. 


MAN, through all ages of revolving time, 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
3eloved by heaven o’er all the world beside ; 
His home a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
MONTGOMERY. 


Tue pain which is felt when we are first transplanted from our 
native soil, when the living branch is cut from the parent tree, is 
one of the most poignant which we have to endure through life. 
There are after griefs which wound more deeply, which leave 
behind them scars never to be effaced—which bruise the spirit and 
sometimes break the heart; but never do we feel so keenly the 
want of love, the necessity of being beloved, and the utter sense of 
desertion, as when we first leave the haven of home, and are as 
it were pushed off upon the stream of life. 

SoutueEy’s Life of Nelson. 
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PeAcueEs are now ripe; and beneath our sunny skies they acquire 
a luscious flavour that no wall can impart in a colder climate. 
So highly is this fruit esteemed, that every farm has large tracts 
planted with it, as orchards, to one of which the slaves have 
liberty of access when they please ;—a politic concession, whereby 
the planter hopes, by the sacrifice of a portion of his produce, to 
save the remainder. There are many varieties common, differing 
greatly in their qualities and in the season of their maturity. 

Whole fields are also devoted to the culture of the different 
species of melons and gourds. The botanical appellation of these 
fruits, a berry, seems somewhat startling, when we think that some 
of them, the Water-melon for instance, often attain the length 
of two feet in the greatest diameter; yet such they are, and 
when examined, indeed, a melon does possess a very great re- 
semblance to an enormous gooseberry. The Gourd, or Calabash 
(Cucurbita lagenaria), is cultivated, not to be eaten, for which 
it is not at all fitted, but to be used for utensils of household 
economy. ‘The leaves are roundish, or heart-shaped, downy, and 
toothed at the edge: the fruit is woody, of a remarkable shape, 
like a long tube, swelling at the end into an oval globe. A slice 
is cut off from one side of the dilated part, the pulp and seeds are 
scraped out, and the woody shell is hung to dry, after which it 
is used as a ladle, or a drinking cup, or in many other ways. One 
singular use to which it is applied is that of birds’-nests; several 
gourds are frequently hung around a tree whose branches have 
been lopped, to entice the Purple Martin (Hirundo purpurea) 
to occupy them as breeding boxes; a practice learned, | believe, 
from the Indians. Some persons exercise their ingenuity in 
ornamenting the outside of the household gourds with carved lines 
and figures. 

The Musk-melon (Cuwewmis melo), the species chiefly used in 
England, is grown rather extensively with us, but is not so general 
a favourite as the Water-melon, the peculiar odour being to some 
persons rather disagreeable. It is, however, one of the handsomest 
of the family. 

The Water-melon (Cucurbita citrullus) is deservedly esteemed ; 
as I know not a more cooling or delicious fruit in the heat of 
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summer. I am not aware that it is known in England; I have 
never seen it exposed in the London markets, but all through the 
Union it is highly prized and easily obtained; even as far north 
as the State of Maine and Canada it finds its way, the south 
supplying an almost inexhaustible quantity during the season. 
The very negroes have their own Melon “ patches,” as well as 
their peach orchards, and it is no small object of their ambition 
to raise earlier or finer specimens than their masters. The plant 
is distinguished by having the leaves divided into five lobes, 
which are deeply cut into rounded sinuations: the fruit is usually 
oval, but sometimes oblong, and not unfrequently pear-shaped. 
The rind is smooth, dark green, usually marked more or less 
distinctly with longitudinal stripes of a lighter hue. The flesh 
is very spongy, generally white, but often tinged with a delicate 
pink or crimson: the central part, in which the numerous seeds 
are lodged, has often struck me as bearing a strong resemblance 
to snow saturated with water, and when put into the mouth, melts 
deliciously away like snow into the sugary juice, of which the 
delicate cells are full; and though perhaps not quite so cold as 
melting snow, it may be considered as the best realization of 
the French princess’s brilliant idea, of “ice with the chill taken 
off,” especially when “ drawn from the obscure retreat” of the 
underground cellar, to which they are usually consigned, for at 
least a night, to cool after being gathered. A cart-load is 
brought home from the field, nearly every evening, to supply 
the demand of the family for the next day; for during this 
torrid weather, very little business but the eating of water-melons 
is transacted. If a guest call, the first offering of friendship is 
a glass of cold water as soon as seated; then there is an imme- 
diate shout for water-melons, and each taking his own, several 
are destroyed before the knife is laid down. The ladies cut 
the hard part, near the rind, into stars, and other pretty shapes, 
which they candy as a conserve for winter. 

With these are interspersed occasional plants of the little 
Smell Lemon (Cucurbita ovifera?). The fruit is about the size 
of a small orange, perfectly round; its appearance is beautiful, 
the hue being bright glossy red, with stripes of yellow running 
round, like the meridian lines on a globe. The smell is very 
fragrant, and hence they are often placed on ladies’ work-tables ; 
they are not eatable, and I know of no other good qualities 
that they possess than their beauty and perfume. Children are 
fond of carrying them in their pockets, and tossing them about 
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as playthings. I have seen what I suppose to be the same species 
in some of the London shops, particularly at a fruiterer’s in the 
Poultry, where it was ticketed as “‘ Queen Anne’s Pocket Melon.” 
Now and then the Prickly Cucumber (Cucumis anguria) is seen 
growing in a melon field, but I believe merely as a curiosity, 
the globose fruit being covered with sharp spinous processes, 
standing up like those of a hedgehog. 

The fruits of many of our forest trees are now fast approaching 
maturity ; and I will take this occasion to describe some remark- 
able species that I have not yet introduced to you. There is 
within a few yards of me, a fine tree of the Three-thorned 
Locust ‘species ((tleditschia triacanthos), often called, from its 
singular fruit, the Honey Locust. It sometimes grows two or 
three feet in diameter, but this is much smaller. The trunk is 
usually twisted, and shows longitudinal cavities, opening upwards : 
this part, as well as the larger branches, is studded with stiff 
and strong thorns, often in formidable clusters, and each armed 
with smaller spines growing from its side. The leaves are 
bipinnate, long, and containing very many small, oval leaflets ; 
and being of a pleasing green, give a particular light and elegant 
character to the foliage. From the smaller branches hang 
enormous pods, which are about a foot long and one or two 
inches wide, flattened, and irregularly curved, of a light reddish- 
brown hue when ripe. The inner surface of each division of this 
legume is coated with a thick glutinous pulp, as sweet as sugar, 
giving the name to the tree; the pods are often chewed for 
this substance; the seeds, which are many in number, hard and 
brown, are arranged side by side, as the common pea. 

A very singular appendage is found on a common species of 
Elm, called the Wahoo (Udmus alata). The smaller branches 
and twigs have the bark dilated on two opposite sides into a flat 
edge, about a quarter of an inch wide, of a tough elastic texture, 
much like cork in appearance, which extends through their whole 
length. It is not a tree of any great dimensions. 

One of our commonest trees is the Sweet Gum (Liquidambar 
styraciflua), which grows to a large size both in swamps and dry 
woods. Its foliage much resembles that of a maple, the leaves 
being five-lobed ; but the lobes are more regular than in that 
genus, and finely toothed. They are of a beautiful green hue, 
and give out, when rubbed, a fragrance something like that of the 
lemon-tree, but inferior. In the angles formed by the main 
nerves, which diverge from the base of the leaf, there is a little 
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mass of down, which is characteristic of the genus. The flowers 
are inconspicuous, the barren and the fertile ones being on distinct 
branches. The bark of old trees is full of deep furrows: if 
wounded in summer, it distils a fluid gum or resin in very small 
quantity, possessed of an agreeable fragrance. 

This must not be confounded with the Sour Gum or Black 
Gum (Nyssa sylvatica), a tree of a very different genus. This 
thrives best on the high grounds, where it becomes a noble 
tree of seventy or eighty feet in height. The leaves are long- 
oval, rather crumpled; the fruit, from which it derives its com- 
monest appellation, is a beautiful oval berry of a deep blue, 
generally arranged in pairs at the end of a long pink footstalk. 
They look very tempting to the eye, but, like the apples of 
Sodom, they are nauseous to the palate, for though the first 
taste of their acidity is agreeable, they are found to be intensely 
bitter. 

The Cotton Plant (Gossypium herbaceum), to the cultivation 
of which so very large a portion of our fields is appropriated, 
is now adorned with its beautiful blossoms, and even a scattered 
pod here and there already shows the invaluable material which 
is to become a source of prosperity and pre-eminence to nations. 
The cultivation of this plant is the agriculture of the State, all 
other crops being subordinate, and even maize being raised only 
for home consumption. The fields are ploughed in autumn and 
spring, with ploughs of very rude and inefficient construction, 
drawn by mules, the usual beasts of draught for all farm purposes. 
The cotton seed is sown early in spring, in drills or rows, between 
which the ground is carefully and repeatedly hoed by the slaves 
during the summer, to eradicate the Crowfoot Grass (Cynodon 
dactylon) and other weeds. The plant usually appears above 
ground in the latter part of May, and grows to the height of 
four or five feet; but as it is an annual, and a tender one, it 
dies in the autumn. The leaves are lobed like those of the vine, 
and the blossoms are large, and much resemble a single Holly- 
hock; they have the remarkable property of changing their 
colour: the flower when it blows is of a pure yellowish-white, 
with a red spot at the base of each petal, as in the common 
Hibiscus ; this colour it retains during the first day, but towards 
evening a very slight tinge of pink is perceptible here and there ; 
on the morrow the whole blossom has become deep pink, and on 
the third day it drops. The flower is enclosed in a calyx, which 
is again enclosed in a cup-shaped involucrum of three bracts ; 
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these are large, and cut into long teeth; so that on the whole it 
has a noble appearance. It is succeeded by an oval green fruit, 
which attains the size of a hen’s egg, and contains many seeds, 
enclosed in four divisions, and enveloped in the cotton, whose 

individual filaments grow as long hairs from the skin of the seed. 

If an unripe capsule be opened, it will be found full of the white 

cotton, but saturated with moisture, much compressed, and 

possessing little elasticity. When ripe the capsule opens, by the 

separation of the four sutures at the vertex, when the snowy-white 

cotton speedily dries, and by its elasticity projects till it forms a 

mass nearly as large as one’s fist, just as it appears when it comes 

to the manufacturer. 

I must now announce the fashionable arrivals in the insect 
world. A handsome Chafer (Gymmnetis nitida) flies in some 
numbers around the peach-trees during the heat of the day. 
Though it rarely appears before July, it is called here the June 
Bug, the term bug being universally misapplied by the Americans 
to beetles. It is about the size of the common Rose Chafer 
(Cetonia aurata) of England, to which it bears a general resem- 
blance ; but the soft rich metallic green of the present species is 
far superior in brilliancy to the hue of the other; a good deal of 
the splendour, however, vanishes as soon as life is extinct. 

The Tiger Swallow-tail Butterfly (Papilio Turnus), so numerous 
in Canada, and extending even to Newfoundland, has lately come 
under my notice; and a still older acquaintance, the Admirable, 
or Red Admiral of English collectors ( Vanessa atalanta), a denizen 
also of both the northern countries I have just named, as well as of 
most parts of the Old World. Here, however, -it appears to be a 
great rarity, and the former is by no means common. 

I have taken specimens of a large black Click Beetle (Alaus 
oculatus), marked with irregular white dots, having on the thorax 
two large oval spots, which are velvety and intensely black, 
surrounded by a white edge. As the insect is more than an inch 
and a half in length, these spots render it very conspicuous. 

The latest novelties in the butterfly beaw monde are the follow- 
ing: the Blue-eyed Ringlet (Satyrus Alope), a large and fine 
species, having the upper surface of a soft, sober brown hue, with 
a large patch on the fore wings of a yellowish white, in which are 
two large black eyelets with azure pupils and an obscure eyelet 
near the angle of the hind pair. Beneath, the colours are much 
the same, but the eyelets are brighter, and there are four in the 
hind wing, and the brown ground is beautifully marked with trans- 
verse dashes of black. The Pale-clouded ringlet (Satyrus —— ?) 
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an undescribed species, I believe, much like it, but smaller, 
having the brown upper surface darker, the patch smaller and 
yellower, and only the front eyelet present in either surface, much 
reduced in size. On the hind wings the four eyelets of the under 
surface are reduced to two (with, however, a slight indication of 
the other two), and the one on the upper side is hardly visible. 
It may possibly be the male of the preceding. They bear a 
resemblance, particularly the latter, to our English Meadow Brown 
(S. Jurtina), but are handsomer. ‘They are wary, and fly swiftly, 
chiefly affecting lanes in the forests, but occasionally coming into 
the gardens early in the morning. ‘The third which I notice is 
one which, in the enthusiasm of my first acquaintance with it, 
when after a hard chase in the burning sun I captured it, appeared 
the most splendid butterfly I had ever seen, and amply repaid me, 
by the triumph of possession, for my fatiguing pursuit. It is the 
Vanilla Fritillary (Argynnis vanille). Though it has appeared 
but a few days, it has already become rather numerous. The 
upper surface is.deep orange-tawny, in some males almost ver- 
milion, with some black spots, and the nervures dilated into black 
stripes. But it is in the under surface that the superlative glory 
of this most lovely insect is seen. The front wings are deep 
scarlet, with the tip yellowish brown; the hind wings are of this 
brown tint, and both are adorned, but particularly the latter, with 
many large and irregular spots of bright white, which have all the 
lustre of silver; each spot is surrounded with a black edge, that 
seems to set off its beauty—a beauty of which the silver spots on 
some of our English Fritillaries can give but a faint idea. The 
caterpillar of this exquisite creature is said to feed on the flesh- 
coloured Passion-flower (Passiflora incarnata). 

A fourth is the Snout Butterfly (Jibythea motya), remarkable 
for the great development of the palpi, which are lengthened into 
a snout, as in some small moths, projecting nearly half an inch 
from the head. In other respects it is much like a little Vanessa. 
The wings are orange, with brown margins; the tip of the first 
pair is brown, containing three large white patches; beneath, the 
first pair are as above ; the second are dark brown. 

Add to these, two little sable urchins, regular “ chummies” in 
appearance—the Sooty Skipper (Hesperia Catullus), and the 
Banded Skipper (H. Phyleus) ; but they are too ugly to be worth 
any other description, than that they are blackish brown, with a 
few white dots. 

I have also obtained some very fine moths: the Green Emperor 
(Saturnia luna) is a very remarkable as well as beautiful species. 
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It is large, measuring nearly five inches in breadth; the wings 
are of a pale pea-green, with a half-shut eyespot in each; the hind 
pair are elongated into a long tail-like process, as in the swallow- 
tailed butterflies, which extends more than an inch and a half 
from the outline of the wing. 

Two specimens of another species of the same genus, the Corn 
Emperor (Saturnia Io), were lately given to me; one of which 
flew into a house in the evening, the other was flying in the shade 
of a large tree in the middle of the day. Both are females; they 
are four inches and a half in extent; the fore wings dark red, 
with two dusky bands; the hind wings yellow, with two concentric 
semicircular bands, the outer red, the inner black, and a very 
large, round, deep black eyespot in the centre, having a linear 
white pupil. The male of this moth differs remarkably ; his fore 
wings being bright yellow, with a few spots and dashes of dark 
red; the body also is yellow ; the hind wings are like those of the 
other sex. The larva is said by Abbott to feed on the maize, 
dogwood (Cornus), sassafras, &c. 

A very splendid, but I believe undescribed, species of Catocala, 
a genus commonly known by the appellation of Crimson Under- 
wings, has lately occurred. It far exceeds in beauty, as well as 
in size, the Scarlet Underwing formerly noticed, being four inches 
and five-sixths in spread of wing; the fore pair of a rich brown, 
with lighter shades, crossed by two very sinuous lines of intense 
black ; the hind pair brilliant crimson, with three black bands, 
and an indented pale margin. I know nothing of its habits: my 
specimen was observed resting with closed wings on a rafter in a 
house, during daytime ; I carefully put my insect vet over it, and 


on touching it, it suddenly opened its bright hues, and darted off 


in the headlong manner common to the genus, but, unfortunately 
for itself, plunged into the bag of the net. 

Everybody knows how liable the Common Dorr and the humble- 
bee of our own country are to be infested with parasitic mites or 
ticks, to so great an extent, indeed, as often to be almost covered 
with them, while the poor exhausted creature is utterly unable to 
defend itself against their attacks, and at length dies. Mr. Rennie, 
in his ‘Insect Miscellanies,’ speaks of having seen butterflies and 
dragonflies burdened in the same manner. I have lately observed 
a parallel fact, in the case of a little dragonfly (Libellula Berenice), 
which I found much infested with minute scarlet mites, beneath 
the abdomen. But there is a much more interesting fact, which 
I forgot to mention when speaking of the Ocellated Clickbeetle 
VOL. IIL Q 
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(Alaus oculatus), viz., that one of these beetles was molested by 
great numbers of the curious little creature, Chelifer. It resembles 
a very tiny scorpion without a tail; and those which I found, ran 
backward as readily as forward. 

The continuation of the species seems to be the chief end of 
insect existence ; an instinct almost triumphing over death itself. 

Moths which have been pinned by the collector before the 
deposition of their eggs, in conformity with this instinct, hasten 
tu deposit them on the setting board ; and I have seen one of the 
Ghost Moths (Hepialide), which eject their eggs to a distance, 
immediately on being pinned, begin to shoot forth her little black 
eggs with great rapidity, as if aware she had not long to live, and 
anxious to make the most of her time. So, a rather large, but 
extremely delicate Hphemera, which I caught about dusk in the 
garden, a few evenings ago, on being pierced, protruded her eggs 
in a very singular manner, not one by one, but all together, in 
two long rows, stuck side by side, leaving the abdomen suddenly 
empty, or filled only with air. In this case the situation was 
peculiarly inappropriate ; for, at liberty, the fly would have sought 
some pool or stream, and deposited her rolls of eggs in the water, 
of which the genus is an inhabitant in its first stages. 

I visited again, a day or two since, the little prairie knoll, which 
I have already mentioned, and which was a month or two ago so 
profusely clothed with flowers, and swarming with insect life. I 
expected to find insects equally numerous, though the species 
should be changed ; but I was much disappointed. The Aselepias, 
and all the other former flowers, have disappeared ; and though 
there are some new ones in their places, there are but very few 
butterflies. The pretty Pink-wing Moth (Detopeia bella) was 
still abundant, flitting to and fro among the herbage, and hiding, 
when pursued, among the stalks of the grass. Returning, I 
observed a large stout Asilus (A. Polyphemus?), densely clothed 
with yellow hair; to my surprise, it carried one of the black Pill 
Chafers (Coprobius volvens) in its mouth, and flew with apparent 
ease, notwithstanding its burden; an effort of strength which I 
should think, considering the relative size and weight of the two 
insects, truly herculean, and far beyond that so often quoted of a 
lion carrying off a young bullock: the insect was flying, not 
crawling. I have since observed this powerful and predacious fly 
carrying insects heavier than itself, on several occasions, and so 
well are its instincts recognised, that it has obtained the common 
name of the “ Bee-catcher.” 
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Torrents of rain had fallen for some days before that on which 
I took my seat in the coupé of a French diligence, from Marseilles 
to Avignon; but the rain that descended upon us after we had 
left the interesting city of Arles—an eld Roman town with a beau- 
tiful Coliseum, and other remains of the conquerors of Gaul— 
exceeded any I ever saw: it almost seemed as if once more “the 
windows of heaven were opened.” 

It was the latter end of October; and on the second evening 
of our journey I became conscious of an unusual commotion among 
the passengers who occupied the interior and rotonde of the 
diligence: heads were projected from the windows wherever we 
stopped ; inquiries, anxious in tone, but indistinct to my ear in 
words, were eagerly put to the persons who stood about our vehicle. 
The conductor, a fine, active young man, grew more and more im- 
patient of delay ; and each successive postilion—for in France the 
diligence changes the driver with the horses at each stage—was, 
according to his temperament, either more and more sulky, or 
more and more important and daring. I had the coupé all to 
myself, and being separated thus from the other passengers, and 
prevented from learning the cause of my disturbance, I did 
not concern myself much about it, but gathered into a comfortable 
corner, listened to the splashing of the water around me, without 
any other sensation than that of feeling it very comfortable to be 
dry, when many others were likely to be wet. 

I saw, as the darkness crept on, that our passengers began 
rapidly to drop away; luggage, which had been meant to see 
Avignon, was abruptly made to descend, amid the entreaties of 
travellers, the vociferations of lookers-on, and the indignant excla- 
mations of the conductor, who seemed to feel every moment’s loss 
of time more and more harassing. At length he positively re- 
fused to be delayed by taking down luggage, but letting out one by 
one all his passengers, only cried to them that they would get their 
luggage on a future day, and then dashed forward again. The 
Inet of these was a Frenchwoman, who had long seemed bravely 
resolved to share the fate of her boxes, but at length descended at 
a house on the roadside, deploringly affirming that they would 
‘perish without resource.” 

The conductor was rushing back to his seat on the top of the 
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diligence, flinging out his hands in answer, and muttering that he, 
too, must perish with them, when recollecting that a poor quiet 
Englishwoman occupied the coupé, he ran to the window, looked 
in, and hurriedly asked “ Will you keep your place?” “ Certainly,” 
I ed, *“T am going to Avignon.” 

“ Allons ! have people! Vive les Anglaises !’ 
bounded up on top. 

I knew I got praise, but why, or for what, I knew not. Are 
the French people afraid of the rain? I asked myself; and having 
no one else to make inquiries of, I quietly remained in ignorance 
of the real cause of their fear. 

Darkness succeeded to gloom; evening closed; the unusual 
silence, the repressed tones, and yet the laborious exertions made 
by both coftductor and postilion to urge the horses forward, 
became more remarkable as the sound of water increased more and 
more around us. The road lay along the course of the Rhone, 
‘the arrowy Rhone,” that rapid river ; but an idea of any danger 
had never crossed my mind, so that I imputed the anxious tones, 
the urgent haste, or the apparently more anxious silence of the 
men, to the simple fact that they were wet, uncomfortable, and out 
of temper. In critical circumstances, or deep anxiety, speech is 
always repressed: the loud and eager voices of the Frenchmen had 
dropped at last to an occasional low observation, or a brief exhort- 
ation to speed from the conductor, while the postilion, the last 
one we had got, ceased to utter the cries, expostulations, encourage- 
ments, and abusive epithets, which a diligence-driver employs to 
aid that terrible whip by the sound of which alone the horses are 
driven. 

On we went, in silence and darkness, until the sudden dash of 
water on the windows, which the conductor had fastened up, con- 
vinced me that rain merely was not the cause of fear. With 
some difficulty I opened a front window of the coupé, and, at the 
risk of receiving a shower bath, I looked out. To my surprise I 
saw the six broad backs of the white horses, which were harnessed 
three abreast with their tails tied up in straw ropes, were now just 
visible above the water, through which they were plunging. We 
are in the river, I said to myself, in a part of it at least; but what 
can be done? The good conductor will not willingly drown either 
himself or me. SoI shut the window and drew back to my corner, 
thinking we were undoubtedly crossing a river, and never suspect- 
ing that the river was crossing us. Through this time the 
men were profoundly silent, and nothing save the splash of the 
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water over the diligence, from the top of which it streamed back 
again to meet the flood that was beating against its windows, was 
now to be heard. I felt, rather than knew, that the silent men 
were not asleep; so I was silent too, until a slight ascent of the 
road was perceptible to me. At this moment this voice of the 
conductor burst out ; then he cried to the postilion, then he urged 
the horses, did all but jump down and help them to draw; then 
the postilion, who sits on a high seat before the conductor, seemed 
to awake also; then his terrible whip resounded like pistol-shots - 
then he loaded the poor astonished, doubtless trembling animals, 
with all sorts of tenderly-abusive epithets, calling them hogs, 
robbers, little rogues, cowards, demons, interspersed with encou- 
raging exhortations and formidable threats. The conductor I knew, 
though I could not see, was standing up, helping his efforts and 
looking anxiously around. So we went on, up hill, evidently rising 
out of the water, and drove as rapidly as if for life and death; but 
all at once—splash !—I uttered a little scream, for I thought for a 
moment we were deep in the river; the foam of water was all 
around: the horses plunged through it; I heard the men say the 
worse was yet to come. I began to get afraid. But almost im- 
mediately after I heard an exclamation of joy or thanksgiving, the 
utterance of a relieved man, from the conductor, and a shout like 
that of triumph from the postilion; I opened the window with the 
determination of being quiet no longer, and I saw the lights of 
Avignon faintly gleaming through the gloomy mist. 

“ What is the matter?” I said, looking up to the banquette. 

“We are saved! we are saved!” cried the conductor. ‘“ Shut 
the window. Be quiet now.” ‘The whipcracked; the horses flew 
up the rising ground, and on at full gallop we dashed through the 
old gate of Avignon, without being stopped by any of the usual 
revenue officers, and, just as we were, without going any further 
into the town, turned into a large covered shed within the gate. 
Here our conductor was instantly surrounded by inquirers, anxious 
faces crowded round, but, breaking from all, he ran to the coupé, 
snatched me out, murmuring, ‘* Brave woman’’ and adding, “ leave 
the luggage to me,” drew me from the inside, and plunged me 
above the knees in water; finding this would not do, he snatched 
me up like a child, ran across the street, and dropped me down in 
the passage of a house, the door of which he kicked open with his 
foot. 

A woman with a pale, frightened face, and a long, thin candle in 
her hand, would evidently have kept it closed if she could. By the 
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light of that candle I saw what the good conductor’s exertions or 
anxieties must have been,—he was singularly pale, but large, 
and most probably cold, drops were falling fast from his forehead. 
His chest heaved as if from long pent-up breath. He whispered a 
word to the mistress who seemed so reluctant to receive a guest, 
and bidding her take care of me, ran away. I saw her look aghast, 
and turning my head beheld a crowd of travellers, evidently re- 
fugées, flocking to the open door, like the mosquitoes allured, by 
the light, as eager to enter as she seemed unwilling to admit them. 
How the matter was finally managed, I know not, for she told me 
to follow her, and conducted me forthwith to a small, dirty room, 
which she told me I might have to myself. Its aspect was not 
inviting, and being still ignorant of the real state of affairs, 1 drew 
back and asked her if she thought I had not better go somewhere 
else. 

“On the contrary,” she said, answering with truth, but 
moodily, “‘I think you had better stay where you are. Many 
may envy you to-night ; I tell you what I think, but not what I wish.” 

I went into the room without saying more. I was very wet, so 

in a short time I went out on the stairs and called my hostess, in 
order to ask a number of questions. First, if I could get some of 
my boxes to change my dress; next, if I could have a fire; and 
next, if 1 could get some supper. I saw her below, still moving 
about with the long thin, candle, and apparently barricading the 
house. I called out the first question as she passed beneath the 
stairs, and looking up, she slightly waved the candle, and uttered 
a brief and impatient “ No.” 
"I waited till she passed again, and then put the second question. 
The candle waved very impatiently, and after the word “ No,” that 
of ‘‘ Fire !’—was repeated to herself in a tone of indignation. ‘The 
third time she passed I had my third question ready; on hearing 
it she raised her white astonished face to the stairs, and ejaculating 
—* Supper ! the people are mad!” went off, while the word “ No,’ 
came floating back to me with chilling emphasis, as she moved on, 
waving the thin candle most expressively. 

The rain had ceased to fall for some time, and not having as 
yet received the idea of an inundation of the Rhone, I was per- 
fectly puzzled to account for all this. ‘Thinking it impossible to 
pass the night in such a way, while cold, wet, and hungry, I re- 
solved to make another attack on my surly landlady. A multi- 
plicity of violent knocks, evincing an intention to break it open, 
obliged her to oper the house-door, when a number of persons 
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rushed in, filling the passage in amoment. I saw her in the midst . 
of them pathetically imploring them to consult their own safety 
and leave her house while they could. The idea of a revolution 
occurred to me. I crept back tomy room, fastened my door, and 
beginning to think myself better off than I had at first believed, 
got rid of my wet clothes and went to bed. But it was only to lie 
there listening to the tumult in the streets, for no one that night 
in the city of Avignon had perhaps gone to bed with the same un- 
concern as myself, an unconcern derived solely from ignorance. 

After a sleepless or comfortless night one feels less disposed to 
stir in the morning. Such was my case when my hostess burst 
into the room at an early hour. 

** Madame, have the goodness to rise instantly !” 

“ Why ?” 

“You must leave the house directly !” 

* Why ?” 

“If You don’t leave it directly, you will never leave it at all. 
No, never! You will be lost. Yes! we are all lost. We must 
shut up all below, and retire to the top of the house. We have 
no provisions.” 

** What is the matter!” I cried, jumping up. “Is ita rey —?” 

“Matter! are you ignorant then?—and you travelled last 
night ! Go to the door, and you will see.” 

I dressed quickly, and went to the door : the house was a corner 
one, and stood rather higher than the streets adjoining ; just before 
the door was quite dry, and I saw no signs of commotion ; but my 
hostess come up, snatched my hand, and drew me to the corner of the 
house, making me look down the next street, where, to my astonish- 
ment, I saw the waters flowing up in a full stream, while at its 
further end, which was much lewer, the people were moving about 
in boats, apparently removing goods. 

“ Are not the waters indeed come?” she cried. I knew all at 
last. It was an inundation of the Rhone, on which river Avignon 
stands; a circumstance not very uncommon there, and caused by 
its confluence with the Durance, that “ very ill-natured river,” as the 
natives style it, which receives the melted snows of the Alps. 

Immediate flight I saw was necessary. ‘* Where are the hotels ?” 
{ asked my hostess. 

‘Tn the waters,” she answered. 

Such was the case: all the best hotels being near the river, were 
already submerged ; many English travellers on their road to Italy 
were made water-prisoners 
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“ What shall I do?” was my question. 

“ Do whatever you can, only leave us—be quick! go! leave 
us | 

I saw a young countryman in a clean, bright blue blouse, and 
with a remarkably good countenance, talking with a young woman 
equally prepossessing in aspect. I went over to them, explained 
my position, saying I was a foreigner, as my speech indeed testified ; 
that I had travelled through the coming inundation the night 
before, and wanted to know if they could recommend me to a 
lodging in the high part of the town, “ out of the waters.” 

After some words between themselves, the young man turned to 
me, took off his cap, and asked if I would allow him the honour of 
conducting me to some places he knew of. 

I readily accorded him that honour, 

My hostess had disappeared: I saw her no more; she claimed 
no pay for the night’s lodging, and to this day 1 know not whether 
it was not given out of pure charity, and in compliance #ith the 
conductor’s request, for I rather think her house was a private 
one. 

Guided by the polite young countryman, we soon got above the 
waters. ‘The streets were dry, the air warm, but the aspect of the 
sky was curious: it was not dark, nor grey, nor what we call 
lowering ; yet it seemed so low one might fancy it could be almost 
touched from the tops of the houses. We applied in vain at 
several houses, whose owners mostly refused to take lodgers, on the 
plea that provisions would fail if the waters continued. Finally, 
however, my friendly guide procured me a large and clean room, 
on the top story of a high house in the very highest part of 
Avignon, just at the foot of the vast rocky height on which the 
citadel stands. Here, leaving me with a tidy old woman and her 
middle-aged daughter, he departed in search of my luggage, taking 
from me an order to my late conducteur. 

I had eaten nothing from the day before, when a good diligence 
breakfast had been my only regular meal ; but a French breakfast 
is so good one scarcely wants another. 

Now, having got my lodging, I pleased myself with the prospect 
of a repetition of breakfast, and the comfort of a fire. But I, 
indeed, reckened without my host. The amazement of the old dame 
when I asked for both of these was extreme. Her lodgers at all 
times provided for themselves, she and her daughter being occupied 
with work ; but now—now, when all the world was in the waters 
—to think she could give breakfast and fire ! 
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“Well,” I said, moderating my demands and expectations— 

“suppose you give me some wood for firing, and get me some 
coffee, and sugar, and boiled milk, and bread and butter, and— 
yes, if you cannot get me anything else, some eggs will do, and 
then I can make an English breakfast.” 

She held up her hands, shrugged her shoulders, and after a 

moment, gazing at me as if she thought me either not very sensible 
or only wishing to amuse myself, she went, without answering, to a 
little empty closet, opened the door, and told me I was to keep my 
wood there; then she proceeded to another and showed me my 
cups and plates; then to a neat little scullery, where cooking 
utensils were found, and where she told me I must wash up the 
things I used. 
.. I assured her that I found all the arrangements for house- 
keeping in a single chamber were most perfect, but my only diffi- 
culty was that 1 had nothing to begin housekeeping with, and I 
was really anxious to use some of the cups before I began to wash 
them. 

* Do so, then,” she said, moving away. 

“But I have nothing to use them with,” 

That is your affair.” 

I began a pathetic tale; told her how I had narrowly escaped 
with life the night before ; how I had suffered from wet, and now 
how I felt the want of warm café au lait. 

It was bad, she said, truly dreadful; but when people would 
travel, what else could they expect? The English could only live on 
the roads; if they spent their money and lost their lives as well as 
their time, it was, she supposed, what they liked ; every nation had 
its own tastes, that was not her affair. 

“ Ah yes!” I said, “ we should often suffer if it were not for the 
good French ; they were so kind to foreigners. If that conductor 
had not been a kind-hearted Frenchman I might have been in 
the waters all night.” 

“ Well, certainly, it was right to be good to foreigners ; it was 
necessary to be so, that was a thing understood,” the mollified old 
dame, already soothed by the commendation of her country-people, 
began to observe. 

“ And then, madame, it was this reputation for kindness to 
strangers made me so sure that you would give me some coffee, 
and other things, till I can procure them for myself.” 

* Well, for this once ”»— 
“ And you will make me a fire ?” 
“Make a fire! No; Iwill give you wood, and you must make 
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it yourself; we have no time, when all the world is in the waters, to 
be making fires.” 

Politeness and good humour generally succeed with the French : 
in a short time my breakfast appeared, and while I was taking it 
the good woman returned, dragging in a quantity of brushwood, and 
followed by a man carrying large logs of wood. 

This was stored in the closet, and the old dame told me I might 
make the fire, but exhorted me to be careful of the wood, as she 
could on no terms procure me any more—all the wood, as well as 
the coffee, eggs, milk, butter and everything else one wanted, being 
“in the waters.” 

* Now then make your fire,” said she, placing a box of matches 
before me, “ but do not burn too many matches, since we can get 
no more, and now I have done my duty ; you speak to me no more, 
absolutely no more.” 

“QO! Ican light a wood fire,” I said, ‘ that is easy, and so clean, 
not like our coal fires.” 

I’ set to work cheerfully, but my self-complacency was soon 
checked ; I began to find it not so easy to make a wood fire. The 
small wood was wofully consumed, but the great logs would not 
ignite. I managed, in some manner, to allure my old hostess into 
my room. ‘See now, madame,” I said, “I waste the wood, but I 
do not light the fire.” 

“That is because you are so ignorant,” she said, gazing, with a 
sort of indignant wonder, at the hearth, and at the havoc I had 
made of the wood. “Is it then to be believed that you do not 
know how to make a fire?” 

“T fear I do not.” 

“ What unheard-of ignorance! It is my belief that you are not 
able to do anything—you know nothing.” 

“Ah! the French are so clever, they can do all: but in 
England we have not the advantage of learning how to make wood 
fires; we burn only coal, and have grates to put it in, not open 
hearths like this. I should so like to learn, if you would be so 
kind as to show me how you make it.” 

“Well, if you wish to learn—but when one is in the waters—”’ 

“ And if you are a stranger in England, I could perhaps teach 
you how to make a coal one.” 

“That is true; well then look now’—and so she set to work, 
building up the logs in quite a different and more scientific 
manner than I had done, and very soon made me a delightful fire, 
while instructing me in the art of making it. I am sorry to say I 
never acquired that art, but somehow I won over the old woman 
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to teach me it every day of the fortnight I remained a prisoner in 
her house, and so had my fire all the same. 

Just as it blazed up, in walked the young Frenchman in the 
blue blouse, followed by a lad with my luggage. He said he was 
rejoiced to find me so well off, and assured me there was no fear of 
the waters reaching me, and added that he had seen the conductor, 
who feared my life would have been lost the night before in the 
flood ; and that, he said, would have been a pity, as I had good 
courage. I felt that ignorance of danger may often get persons 
reputation for courage. I offered the young man some money for 
his trouble. ‘ Pardon me,” he said, “nothing for me ; but, if you 
will, give some to the boy who brought the portmanteau.” 

I thanked him warmly, but with a bow he went away, saying he 
only did as he would wish to be done by if he were a stranger in 
my country. 

My elevated position, and the advantage of the great rocky 
height at the back of the house, allowed me the privilege of getting 
out, while, whenever I asked about other persons to whom I had 
letters in Avignon, the answer was, “They are in the waters.” 

From these heights the view I had of the town was most curious. 
Avignon, in old time, before so many of its churches were destroyed, 
was called “ La ville Sonnante,” or the Ringing City, from the mul- 
tiplicity of its bells; but now all the bells were silent, for the 
churches were inundated, even} to the pulpit tops ; the houses in the 
lower part of the town were nearly buried ; the people were rowing 
through the streets in boats, and as far as one could see around, 
the mighty Rhone seemed the conqueror and possessor of the land ; 
the tops of the trees that stood on its islets were covered, and the 
tall spires and the turrets of the old papal city towered over the 
waste of waters, haughtily resisting their power. 

The silence of this large, busy, and usually noisy town was sin- 
gular: all traffic and travelling were stopped, and scarcely a sound 
was to be heard. During a whole fortnight every one was water- 
bound in Avignon, but, though during this time I had to dress my 
own meats, clean my chamber, wash up my plates and cups, &c., I 
really managed very well and rather enjoyed the time. The best 
of it was that there was avery pretty little market on this hill where 
all those who had to sell looked very gloomy, and the few who came 
to buy looked very cheerful. It was well supplied, but few customers 
could get to it; there I got the most delicious lamb and the 
sweetest violets that autumn ever produced. ‘The lamb was so 
small and delicate, one could hardly believe it was what is coarsely 
termed “ butcher’s meat :” I believe its peculiarly-delicate flavour 
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arose from the creatures being fed on the Cevennes mountains, 
which are covered with aromatic herbage. 

Flowers in France are a general article of merchandise, and I 
acted perfectly the part of the French housewife, who always saves 
a penny from her other purchases for the bunch of flowers she lays 


over them in her little basket. Thus I did not at all envy more 


luxurious travellers in the submerged hotels. ‘The only annoyance 
I had to endure was from the mosquitoes, to whom the state of 
the atmosphere appeared a real happiness. It was all this time exces- 
sively warm as well as very damp: the heat would tempt me to 
open the window in the evening, but alas! if the candle was then 
lighted, I had dearly to repent the act. These little creatures would 
flock in crowds to the light, blowing their annoying trumpets more 
lustily than such atoms of things could be thought capable of, and, 
with their long thread-like legs hanging down, would start us from 
all employments when awake, or leave us cause to rue our uncon- 
sciousness, if asleep, in the fearfully-disfigured visage that greeted 
our gaze in the morning. 

When the rain had ceased to fall, and the sun came forth, and 
the waters were retiring, the feel of the atmosphere was most 
curious ; I can compare it only to a vapour bath: the sky was blue 
and bright, the air perfectly still, and both hot and moist ; the effect 
on the surrounding aspect was remarkable, and when I saw the 
melancholy looks of the poor people, who were busily employed 
in clearing away the water and mud from their dwellings, as the 
swollen river slowly sunk back to its own boundary, I reproached 
myself for my own capabilities of enjoyment. What an aspect 
many of the churches presented ! the pulpit of one was full of mud. 

At last the roads were open; a diligence was to start; I even 

saw a melancholy-looking English carriage, with a footman and 
maid behind, and an old lady within, moving away witha sort of 
subdued look, that reminded one of a besieged party allowed to 
retire. I thought it was time, therefore, for me to give up my house- 
keeping on the hill, so at four o’clock on a warm November 
morning, I took leave of my good hostess, assuring her that if I 
met her in‘England, and found she did not know how to make one 
of our coal fires, it would give me much pleasure to teach her in 
return for all her instruction to me in the art of lighting a wood one. 

To which she gravely replied, “ Yes, madame, that you may well 
do, for it is my belief you would never have learned how to make 
so much as a fire, if it had not been for me and for the inundation 
at Avignon,” 
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MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. 


MISSIONARY COLLEGE OF ST. AUGUSTINE, 





WE have before us the Calendar of this College for the year 
1855, as printed and got up by the students themselves, under 
the direction of the very able and active sub-warden, the Rev. 
A. P. Moor, during the hours which could be spared from other 
studies, and allotted to this useful branch of preparation for 
missionary service. And the art of printing is undoubtedly a 
very useful and important branch, The missionary cannot always 
operate by word of mouth; and the productions of his pen, his 
homilies, lessons, and discourses, require that multiplication of 
copies which can be properly given by type and the printing-press 
alone. ‘Thus every mission, in remote parts of the earth, ought 
to be, and generally is, provided with a press, and it is desirable 
that each missionary should, on occasion, be able to act as a 
printer. ‘Thus qualified in the beginning, when there are no 
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natives to help him, he may throw off his sheets or little books ; 
and when these, with his preaching and other efforts, begin to 
produce their effect on the heathen mind, he may train and teach 
some of the poor natives, and so put a wild or semi-barbarous 
nation in possession of one of the highest and most valuable of the 
arts of civilized men. 

We have ourselves known a good many Eastern Caxtons 
who had learned the art of printing from our missionaries, and 
who worked so well and correctly (particularly as compositors) 
that few of the men employed by Messrs. Clowes or Messrs. 
Spottiswoode and Co., or in any of our great London printing 
establishments, could much excel them. As a specimen of 
printing, the St. Augustine College Calendar is highly creditable 
to the young missionary students, who, until quite recently, never 
learned the case, or picked up type, or handled the compositor’s 
stick. 

Although this foundation is supported and cherished by the 
primate and prelates of England, and by the foremost ministers 
and lay members of our Church, and although it is annually 
visited by many hundreds of interested and curious observers, it is, 
perhaps, less universally known throughout the kingdom and the 
Christian world than it ought to be. We will, therefore, cleave 
to this most clear, compendious calendar, and do our little best to 
spread a knowledge of some of its contents. 

As yet the institution is but in its infancy. The college was 
not founded until the year 1847, and was not opened for the 
purposes of study until 1848, in which year its royal charter is 
dated. Its object was to relieve the lamentable deficiency of an 
adequate supply of ministers, duly prepared by special training, 
to labour with effect in the colonies and dependencies of the 
British empire, that vast congeries of races, nations, and tribes, 
towards whom it should seem to be our special mission to extend, 
or attempt to extend, the blessings of Christianity, in whose train 
will ever be found the best civilization. ‘The want of specially- 
prepared Church of England missionaries had long been felt, and 
of late years had been frequently expressed by those English 
bishops who had been sent to preside over our Indian and colonial 
dioceses. These prelates wanted qualified, earnest, active, enter- 
prising young men, to help them in their holy work. The 
projectors of the College looked around them, and reasonably 
concluded that such young men might be drawn from our endowed 
grammar-schools and other sources, and that a considerable supply 
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of students willing to dedicate themselves to a missionary life 
might soon be obtained. It was properly resolved that the College 
should be a cheap college, and that the young men should be 
trained with such strict regard to economy and frugality of habits 
as might fit them for the duties to be discharged, the difficulties to 
be encountered, and the hardships to be endured.* 

The ancient city of Canterbury, the spiritual metropolis of the 
realm, appeared to be the proper habitat for such an establishment ; 
and there, close under the shadow of the venerable, glorious 
cathedral, were the site, one of the noble old gateways, and 
other remains of an ancient ecclesiastical edifice, most intimately 
connected with missionary history. This ruined, desecrated edifice, 
long a reproach to our barbarism and lack of piety, was the most 
ancient English Abbey of Saint Augustine, founded and endowed 
by King Ethelbert in the year 605, very shortly after his conversion 
by Augustine and the other missionaries sent from Rome by 
St. Gregory. The calendar contains a brief and very good 
historical account of the old abbey, written by the sub-warden, the 
Rev. A. P. Moor. 

Upon this part of the subject, though it is full of romantic 
and picturesque interest, we cannot enter at present; but we 
may do so hereafter. It may suffice here to state that after 
existing as a religious house for the long term of nine hundred 
and thirty-three years, the abbey was suppressed by Henry VIII. 
in A. D. 1538 ; that it occasionally served as a palace to Queen 
Elizabeth and Charles I. ; that by this time large portions of the 
buildings, deprived of the lead which covered their roofs by the 
rapacious, selfish plunderers who carried out the orders of 
Henry VIII., had fallen into decay or absolute ruin; that 
subsequently a portion of the abbey was occupied by different 
noblemen and gentlemen as a private dwelling-house ; that even 
from this last condition it rapidly declined, to be converted to 
“vile uses;” that the rabble of Canterbury resorted to it, as 
people do to unprotected, utterly neglected ruins; that the mayor 
and corporation of Canterbury, to their enduring reproach, 
destroyed what time and other barbarians had spared, and with 
infinite expense of toil, and at some risk of danger, battered down 
the noble tower of St. Ethelbert, one of the finest remnants of the 
abbey, which had braved the tempests of many hundreds of 
winters ; that the property, after passing through various private 


* See Royal Charter of Incorporation, 
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and obscure hands, was sold by public auction in the year 1844, 
when the condition and desecration of this once sacred building 
were truly lamentable—the Great Abbey Church and other portions 
being in ruins, the Guests’ Hall used as a brewery and public-house 
of low character; the space under the great gateway being a 
dray-house, and the noble room over it (the state bedchamber of 
the abbey and palace), which had previously been used as a cockpit, 
serving as the brewers’ cooling vat. 

The purchaser of land and ruins in 1844 was A. J. Beresford 
Hope, Esq., M.P., who generously devoted his purchase to the 
purposes of the Missionary College, and the work of restoration 
was immediately commenced, on the judicious plan of keeping all 
the old parts of the edifice that could be kept, and adding to 
them new buildings in the style and character of the ancient ones. 

The buildings of the principal quadrangle already completed 
are the chapel, hall, library, wardens’ lodge, fellows’ lodge, and 
rooms for forty-five students, with the requisite accommodation 
for the servants of the establishment. The arrangements are 
such as to.admit of subsequent enlargements in proportion as the 
endowment of the College increases: what is done is exceedingly 
well done. ‘The completed principal quadrangle—in the midst of 
which we often stand meditatingly on a green carpet of Nature’s 
own making—is now a most tranquil, charming spot, rich in the 
beauty of holiness. The charm may be the stronger to us, for 
we but too well remember when the atmosphere of the place was 
charged with the fumes of bad tobacco, rum, gin, and stale beer, 
and when men noisily played, over the bones of the time-honoured 
dead, at skittles, nine-pins, and other pot-house games. 

By the royal charter the College is to consist of a warden, sub- 
warden, and six fellows, who are all to take an active part in the 
education of the students. ‘The annual collegiate charge to each 
student for education and maintenance is only 35/. The students 
have separate apartments, but they take all their meals in common 
in the college hall. If the good old English simplicity of the 
daily fare be such as becomes soldiers of Queen Victoria, and 
young men who are destined to be soldiers of Christ, and to risk 
hard faring and privation of other sorts in remote countries of the 
earth, there is no stint and no deficiency in those nutritive 
qualities for which, and for which alone, food ought to be taken 
by man; as not unfrequent sharers in the , hospitality of St. 
Augustine’s, we can speak confidently to this point. 

We will not here enter into the College curriculum, or detail 
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the prescribed course of classical, philological, theological, and 
other usual course of study, intending merely to point out what 
has not been usual in other places of education. 

1. The students of St, Augustine’s have the benefit of instruc- 
tion in medicine during the latter part of their three years’ 
residence. Dr. Lochee, senior physician of the Kent and Canter- 
bury Hospital, delivers, twice a week, a special lecture to the 
young men on the theory and practice of medicine, including 
instruction in materia medica, chemistry, and botany, keeping 
clearly in view what may be the future requirements of missionaries 
when left to their own resources in a foreign and uncivilized land. 
The Kent and Canterbury Hospital—believed, and with good 
reason, to stand over the graves of Ethelbert, our first Christian 
king, and his Christian wife Bertha—is separated by only a few 
yards from the College garden and grounds; and the governors 
of the hospital have granted additional advantage to the students 
in allowing them to visit the wards twice a-week, in company with 
the physician and Mr. F, Bindley, the able house surgeon. ‘The 
young men have thus an excellent opportunity of practically 
learning much that may be hereafter of inestimable advantage to 
them, and to those with whom they may come in contact. We 
know, by our own experience in uncivilized, thinly-peopled 
countries, where the towns are far apart from each other, and 
where there is little or no medical or surgical science, how 
important, how valuable, is a little correct knowledge of that kind. 
How much human suffering have we seen, which we might of 
ourselves have alleviated had we only known how to set a broken 
leg or arm! Certainly, every missionary ought to have some 
medical and surgical knowledge. Wherever we have found a 
missionary possessed of this knowledge, we have seen that he was 
making far greater progress than such of his brethren as were 
without it. The reasons are obvious. That excellent medical 
missionary, Dr. MacDougal, told us, here in Canterbury, not very 
many months ago, that, under God, he attributed mainly his ex- 
traordinary success among the wild, turbulent natives of the 
immense island of Borneo, to his medical and surgical acquire- 
ments, and he emphatically insisted on the expediency, or the 
absolute necessity, of imparting medical instruction to every young 
man intending to be a missionary abroad. 

2. Industrial departments. The system of education pursued 
in the College comprises practical instruction in various branches 
of manual labour and mechanical art. The young men are 
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engaged in these occupations at fixed hours, and the management 
is given to certain senior students, under the supervision of the 
College authorities. There are at present three principal divisions : 
1, printing (in which we have shown their proficiency) ; 2, carpenter- 
ing; 3, gardening. This manual work, intermixed with head-work 
and sedentary-occupation, is highly conducive to the health and 
to the strengthening and hardening of those who must of necessity 
look to many future hardships, scarcely to be borne without health 
and strength. Besides, a true missionary, like a true soldier or 
sailor, ought to be trained to do everything for himself and with 
his own hands; to build up his own house on some solitary shore, 
to make his own table, to fashion his own chair, to cultivate his 
plot of ground, upon which he may have to depend for a time for 
subsistence, and to derive crops from a soil which has rendered 
none since the day of creation. Then, again, the incalculable 
benefit that may be obtained from teaching savage men to do the 
like! Some of the young St. Augustine’s students, who, after 
long probation and severe toil, may wear the mitre as colonial 
bishops, or as bishops in India, have displayed very commendable 
useful talent as carpenters and joiners. Together with other 
things, we have seen a moveable wooden house of their construc- 
tion, which might serve as a model for such temporary habitations. 
Most devoutly do we wish that, ever since the beginning of the 
cold season, our poor soldiers in the Crimea had been furnished 
with such wooden houses, or with the materials and mechanical 
instruction necessary for making them. Shipwrecks are not 
uncommon incidents in missionary life, and a missionary may 
often be stopped in the course of his travels in wild countries by a 
river, bay, or smaller inlet of the sea. Hence, the young men 
ought to be taught how to construct a raft, make a canoe, and 
build a simple boat. In the spacious, commodious carpentering 
shop of the college, in a well-lighted crypt under the college 
library, we were discussing these matters with the late most 
amiable and excellent Bishop Coleridge, the first warden of St. 
Augustine’s, whose benign rule was, alas! destined to be of so 
brief a duration. “ Yes,” said the bishop, “such skill may be 
most serviceable to them; we must have our young men learn 
how, properly, to arrange a raft, and to build, at least, a punt, 
or to hollow out a tree into a canoe.” 

These were about the last words we heard from his revered lips ; 
this (at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, in the crypt beneath the 
library, among benches, tools, planks, and shavings) was the 
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very last time we saw Bishop Coleridge, who was then, to all 
appearance, in perfect health, and who suddenly died at Ottery 
St. Mary’s, Devonshire, near to his birthplace, only three short 
days after this conversation in the crypt. 

It is Jeremy Taylor who says that the memory of a good 
man is sweet and odorous in the grave. May the sweet 
memory of Bishop Coleridge be cherished and blessed, and long 
may it serve as a guiding light and star of hope and promise 
to others ! 





SIMPLE AND ECONOMICAL ICE-HOUSES. 








Mr. Fortune, who has introduced the cultivation of the tea-plant 
into our Indian possessions, (on the lower ridges of the Himalaya 
mountains,) and who by his travels and lively observations has 
thrown so much light on Chinese matters, makes us acquainted 
with one of the cheapest and best ice-houses. In England, we 
often see a good deal of money expended on one of these construc- 
tions, which, after all, does not answer its purpose, or answers. it 
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very imperfectly. As a chewp luxury, ice would be acceptable to 
all classes during the heats of summer; and, at all seasons of 


‘the year, there frequently occur cases wherein ice might be medici- 


nally employed with great advantage. In the south of Italy they 
attach so much importance to ice or congealed snow as a remedy, 
that the vendors of it are bound by law to keep their shops or 
stores open by day and night, in order that those who need it may 
have it immediately on application. In England, even in a large 
and populous town, we have seen a difficulty in procuring the 
smallest quantity of ice. It is usually to be found only with the 
fishmongers and pastrycooks. If they have no supply, people must 
go without. Now, it strikes us, that, by following the Chinese 
plan, every village might have its ice-house. In a letter addressed 
to Professog Lindley, and published by that gentleman in the ‘ Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle,’ Mr. Fortune says :— 


“ A short time before I left England, you published, in the ‘ Gardener’s 
Chronicle, a number of letters and plans for the construction of ice-houses, 
but, as far as I can remember, nothing at all resembling the Chinese one 
which I shall now describe to you. On the right bank of the Ningpo river, 
above the town and port of Chinhae, and in various other parts of the 
north of China, I have met these ice-houses. When I inspected them for 
the first time last winter (1843), their construction and situation differed so 
much from what I had been accustomed to see at home—differing, too, 
in things which I used to consider as indispensable to an ice-house—that 
I had great doubts regarding their efficiency ; but at the present time, 
which is now the end of August, 1844, many of these houses are yet full of 
ice, and seem to answer the end most admirably. Youare probably aware, 
from my former descriptions of the country, that the town of Ningpo 
stands in the midst of a level plain, from twenty to thirty miles across. 
These ice-houses are built on the sides of the river, inthe centre of the 
plain, completely exposed to the sun—a sun, too, very different in its 
effects from what we experience iu England,—clear, fierce, and burning, 
which would try the efficiency of our best English ice-houses, as well as it 
does the constitution of an Englishman in China. 

“The bottom of these ice-houses is nearly on a level with the surround- 
ing fields, and is generally about twenty yards long by fourteen broad. 
The walls, which are built of mud and stone, are very thick, twelve feet. in 
height, and are in fact a kind of embankment rather than walls, having a 
door on one side level with the floor, for the removal of the ice, and a 
kind of sloping terrace on the other, by which the ice can be thrown into 
the house. On the top of the wall or embankment a tall span-roof is 
raised, constructed of bamboo, thickly thatched with straw, and in appear- 
ance exactly like an English haystack. And this is the simple structure 
which keeps ice so well during the summer months, and under the burn- 
ing sun of China, 

“The Chinaman, with his characteristic ingenuity, manages also to fill 
his ice-houses in a more simple way, and at a very trifling expense. 
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Around the house he has a small flat level field connected with the river. 
This field he takes care to flood in winter before the cold weather comes 
on. The water then freezes, and furnishes the necessary supply of ice at 
the very door. Again, in spring these same fields are ploughed up and 
planted with rice, and the water which drains from the bottom of the ice- 
house, helps to nourish the young crop. Of course here, as in England, 
when the house is filled, the ice is carefully covered up with a thick 
coating of straw. Thus the Chinaman, with little expense in building 
his ice-house, and an economical mode of filling it, manages to secure an 
abundant supply for preserving his fish during the hot summer months. 

“Tt now, I think, becomes a question, whether we could not build ice- 
houses at less expense and more efficient, upon the Chinese plan, than 
upon the old under-ground system common in England. The accompany- 
ing sketch will enable you to form an idea of the appearance which these 
ice-houses present to the traveller, in going up the Ningpo river.—Ningpo, 
August, 1844. ” 


Since this letter was written,” adds Mr. Fortune, “ I have had frequent 
opportunities of testing the qualities of the Chinese ice-house, both at 
Ningpo, and also at Chusan and Shanghae, and I have found that it answers 
the purpose admirably. The winter of 1844-45 was unusually mild in 
this part of China ; little or no ice was formed on the ponds and canals, 
and of course the ice-houses could not be filled ; but many of them con- 
tained large quantities which had been laid up the year before, and by this 
means the market was supplied with ice which had been in store at least a 
year and a half, and would probably have kept some time longer. 

“The ice is of great importance to the Chinese, who depend so much 
for their food upon the fish which are caught in their waters. They are 
enabled by means of ice to keep their fish during the hottest weather for 
a considerable time, and transmit them inthis way to different parts of 
the country.” * 


A NAVAL HERO. 


Aut the materials and sinews of naval warfare are as nothing 
unless those engaged in it are guided and animated by principles 
which give unity to the designs of the commander; so that when 
he has conceived his plans, their execution may be bold, prompt, 
and vigorous, -No commander ever lived so completely in the 
hearts of his companions in danger as Nelson. On being ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet which he led to victory at 
Trafalgar, Lord Barham gave him the list of the Navy, and 
desired him to choose his own officers. ‘Choose yourself, my 
Lord,” was his reply; “the same spirit actuates the whole pro- 
fession; you cannot choose wrong.” Of those brave fellows on 
whose fearless spirit he relied with such entire confidence, he 
said—* They are, and I glory in them, my children.” 


* “Wanderings in China.’ 
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SHIP-BISCUIT. 





VIcTUALLING YARD, STONEHOUSE, DEVONSHIRE, 


Tuere is, perhaps, nowhere to be seen a more admirable speci- 
men of the application of machinery worked by steam, to the 
preparation of human food, than that at the present time exhibited 
at the “ Royal William Victualling Yard” at Stonehouse, Devon- 
shire. ‘The vast pile of buildings to which this name is given, 
has only been a few years completed, and might, deserve some 
notice as an architectural structure, but it is our intention at pre- 
sent, to allude to it only as a store-house for the army and navy. 
We leave unnoticed numberless barrels of salt beef and pork, 
ready. for instantaneous shipping, tiers of hair mattresses for sailors’ 
beds, bales of blue cloth for their jackets, casks of shoes, &c. &c. 
all labelled and stowed away in perfect order, and proceed at 
once to the building devoted to the preparation, or we may say 
manufacture, of bread, that is, ordinary “ ship-biscuit.” 

The ground-floor of the building is partially occupied by twu 
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powerful steam-engines, with their furnaces, boilers, pipes, &c., 
which afford the motive power pervading the rest of the edifice. 
Omitting for the present the intermediate stories, we proceed at 
once to the top story, where our attention is drawn to two wooden 
shoots, through which slowly descend as many streams of wheat, in 
the same state as when it left the threshing-floor. ‘This falls on a 
wire sieve, of an aperture sufficiently large to allow the grains of 
wheat to fall through, and at the same time to exclude fragments 
of straw and other refuse matter. 

From the sieve it falls into a wire cylinder, which is placed 
obliquely, and is made to revolve rapidly by the machinery below. 
While it is being whirled round in this gigantic squirrel cage, it is 
separated from particles of dirt, chaff, and other extraneous matter 
smaller than itself. It has thus undergone two cleaning processes, 
first, by passing through a sieve which will transmit nothing 
larger than wheat; and secondly, through a wire cage which will 
transmit only substances smaller than wheat. Having performed 
a few gyrations in the cylinder, it arrives at its lower extremity, 
whence it descends through another wooden shoot, to the 
hopper of the mill, and is ground between two stones in the usual 
manner. 

The grist falls from the mill’s mouth into a long square trough, 
in which revolves an Archimedian screw, the action of which is, 
slowly, but uninterruptedly, to push on the grist to one end of the 
room, until it reaches a perpendicular shoot, up which is continually 
ascending a series of little cups, like the buckets of a dredging 
machine. 

Each of these in its turn, fills itself with grist from the trough 
and rises to the story in which the millstones are at work. 
Thence, still moved onwards by machinery, it is made to fall into 
a series of revolving cylinders, in the first of which the fine flour 
is separated ; in the second, the sharps; in the third, the pollard ; 
and in the fourth, the bran. By another arrangement, the 
fine flour and sharps (that is to say, flour of the next degree of 
fineness) pass through the cylinder unseparated, and are made to 
fall to the lower story, whither, though somewhat more slowly, we 
will follow them. 

We uow find ourselves in the bakehouse ; a long room, fitted up 
on one side with roaring fires and capacious ovens; and on the 
other, with machinery endowed, one might almost imagine, with 
life and intelligence, aided by which, from ten to a dozen men are 
performing with ease and comfort the work of as many hundreds: 
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What here meets the eye is entirely new; we must therefore 
stop, and make a close examination. 

Built into the wall on the machinery side of the apartment, some 
eight or ten feet from the ground, is a cylindrical wooden hutch, 
so constructed, that a portion of it may be thrown open, either 
above or below. At one end, is a small wheel, which is kept 
rapidly revolving, and turns a churn-like apparatus within the 
hutch. The care of this is confided to the man who, by a slight 
stretch of imagination, may be said to mix the bread for the army 
and navy. 

This important personage moves a lever ; upon which, as much 
flour as would fill a sack falls into the hutch; he moves another 
lever, and into the other end of the hutch gurgles exactly enough 
water to convert it into dough. 

The churn sets to work: in a few minutes the hutch opens, 
and the mixed mass falls upon a truck, placed below to receive it. 

A few yards off, are several broad panels or tables, so con- 
structed, as to be easily moved backwards or forwards on their 
frames. 

On one of these tables, a mass of the mixed flour and water is 
placed, and the whole is made to slide along, until it comes under 
the action of a deeply-grooved iron roller, ‘which i is made to move 
backwards and forwards by machinery worked from above. Manual 
labour is here employed to a certain extent, for when the mass of 
dough is forced out over the edge of the table, it becomes neces- 
sary to fold it back by hand, so as to be submitted again to the 
action of the roller. 

When a batch of dough is suffi¢iently kneaded, it travels away, 
table and all, to another operator, who sprinkles it with flour, and 
cuts it into some half-dozen lumps. <A third workman seizes a 
lump, throws it on another travelling table, and places it under a 
plain cylindrical roller, where it is rapidly made to assume the 
form of an oblong cake, about six feet long and three feet wide, 
and of the requisite thickness. By a slight push, it is made to 
travel on, till it comes beneath an enormous die, which descends, 
and cuts one half of it into a number of hexagonal portions, each 
perforated with small holes, and marked with the queen’s broad 
arrow. By another slight movement, it is made to travel a short 
distance further, when the die again descends, and divides the 


other half in the same manner. - It is now confided to the care of 


the baker, who adroitly slips under it his long wooden shovel, and 
commits it to the oven. 
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Thus, we are afraid to say in how many, or rather in how few 
minutes, the grain, yet clothed with its vegetative power, is cleaned, 
ground, and sifted, mixed with water, kneaded, rolled, shaped, 
stamped, baked, and stored away in sacks ; certainly in less time 
than we have taken to write the account. We could not even help 
imagining, that the savory hot biscuits, which we saw the baker 
remove from his oven, must be composed of the identical grains 
which we heard a few minutes before rattling so merrily in the 
squirrel cage aloft. 

It should be observed also, that not only is the work executed 
with wonderful rapidity, but in a far more perfect manner, than by 
the old system, inasmuch as the flour and water must of necessity 
be always mixed in due proportions ; the dough must be equally 
kneaded, and the cakes being of uniform thickness throughout, 
it is almost impossible, provided ordinary care be used, that any 
portion should be baked either too much or too little. 

In another portion of the same building, our nose was regaled 
with the fragrant odour of roasting coffee. The machinery by which 
this process is carried on, has been at work but a short time, but 
will, we trust, be effectual, in remedying the grievance so much 
complained of by our soldiers in the East. The raw berries are 
introduced into revolving, heated, cylinders ; by the time they have 
traversed which, they are thoroughly roasted, and fall into square 
troughs, like those used in the flour mill. Through these, they 
are pushed onwards by a revolving Archimedian screw, and are 
raised by an endless chain of cups, to the store-rvom above. 


C. A, J. 


ON EARLY RISING. 


Mornings are mysteries : the first, the world’s youth ; 
Man’s resurrection, and the future’s bud, 
Shroud in their births ; the crown of life, light, truth, 
Is styled their star, the stone, and hidden food : 
Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 
Should move—they make us holy, happy, rich. 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Perer Tue Great had a favourite saying on early rising :—* I 


am,” said he, “ for making my life as long as I can, and therefore 
sleep as little as possible.” 
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THE YOUNG GRENADIER. 


‘THERE can scarcely be any one within the length and breadth of 
this country, whose heart has not throbbed more or less, when 
hearing or reading of all that our brave men have done and 
suffered in the East; few are the households from which some 
loved one has not gone forth to take his share in the glory, or to 
bear his part in the burden., 

We have read over, and over again, of the valiant deeds per- 
formed by our gallant countrymen at the battles of the Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkermann, never wearying of the oft-told tale, 
repeated thouglr it were, in every form, in all our daily letters. 
We have dwelt too with pride and admiration on the gallant act 
of self-devotion of that man, who volunteered to, remain alone, 
fearless of every danger, to relieve the sufferings of an enemy, who 
had so recently repaid, with the sword of the assassin, the cup of 
cold water offered to him in Christian charity. We have loved to 
talk, and think of those noble,women who went forth from ease 
and luxury to brave the dangers of pestilence in distant lands, to 
keep company, as it were, with Death, in order that they might 
administer comfort and succour to the sick and the suffering. All 
these things are familiar to us, for, as I said above, we are never 
wearied of reading or talking of them; but still there are many 
little episodes, in this great page of war, known but to very few. 

There are many probably who have not heard of a little minis- 
tering angel, who flitted over the battle-field while shot and shell 
were falling like hail around him, who was ever by the side of 
some dying soldier giving him water, or administering to his relief 
as best he could; and who, when the battle was over, was still to ’ 
be found by the wounded or the dying, acting the part of a tender 
nurse, or an active assistant, to the overworked surgeons ; and who, 
when not needed in these capacities, glided quietly to the side of 
the sufferers, and there read to, or prayed by them. 

This little hero was a drummer in the Grenadier Guards. He was 
of an age thought too young to enter into and to brave the horrors 
of a battle- field. He need not, therefore, have accompanied his 
battalion to the fight ; but his was not a spirit to be restrained ; he 
was with his comrades in the thickest of the combat, both at Alma 
and at Inkermann; and, in the latter battle, he was once sur- 
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rounded by Russians for twenty minutes, so that, to use his own 
words, he “thought it was a case with him;” but the hand: of 
Providence was his shield, and though a shot passed through 
his clothes he remained unscathed. One might have imagined 
that after such a day, so young a boy would gladly have sought 
rest somewhere, and at that age would have been sure to find it, 
even on the hardest ground ; but not so this boy. His night was 
otherwise spent ; he returned to the field, and there stepping care- 
fully over the dead, sought out the wounded as they lay in their 
blood upon the ground. Collecting the broken stocks of the 
muskets scattered around, he contrived to make a fire, by the aid 
of which he prepared some tea for the thirsty and suffering creatures, 
many of whom have since said, that but for the kind attention 
and care of this little fellow, they should not now have been alive. 

He was equally assiduous in his tender care of the wounded after 
the battle of Balaklava, and the surgeons have said that this young 
boy was worth more to them than many nurses. Nor was our 
little soldier behindhand in his professional duties,—he did his 
own work by day, and by night worked in the trenches. 

He is the son of Serjeant Keep of the Grenadier Guards, who 
was sent for, by Prince Albert, the colonel of his regiment, to 
receive ten pounds for -his boy, in; token of approbation of his 
conduct. The serjeant is one of those stalwart men of which the 
brigade of Guards consisted a few months back, before it was cut. 
down by war and pestilence. On his broad and ample chest hangs 
the medal for good conduct, earned ‘during a long service. 

Lord Hardinge, General Commanding-in-Chief, said to him, 
“Serjeant, you have reason to be proud of your son.” “ J am 
proud of him, sir,’ was the simple and: laconic answer of the 
veteran. ‘The words were short; but where is the parent whose 
heart will not respond to the depth of feeling with which they must 
have been spoken ! 


SWEET HOME. 


Ox! deem not that the tie of birth 
Endears us to this spot of earth ; 

For wheresoe’er our steps may roam, 

If friends are near, that place is home ; 
No matter where our fate may guide us; 
If those we love are still beside us, 
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HOW TO CHOOSE AN AIDE-DE-CAMP. 





A MArTER, this, of grave discussion in the present day, and con- 
cerning which divers opinions are expressed in the court and 
in the camp; yes,—and in the drawing-room too: but while fair 
ladies and gallant gentlemen are disagreeing on this important point, 
let us, for a while, forget our British opinions, and consult the 
experience of one who may well be regarded as a master in the art 
of war. He had a method of his own in such matters. Let us 
glance at it in its working nature, and in its results. 

It was in December, 1793. ‘Toulon was in the hands of the 
English, having recently been taken by the British forces under 
Admiral Lord Hood. The French Government were directing all 
their efforts towards the recovery of so important a place, and with 
this object in view, the city was speedily invested by a numerous 
army under the command of General Dugommier. As yet, no 
decided progress had been make in the attack; but there were 
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stern and fiery hearts there which burned to expel the intruders 
from their native soil. 

A commandant of artillery, whose grave and sallow countenance 
accorded ill with his youthful aspect, was seen approaching the 
Batterie des Sans-culottes. He inquired of the officer on guard 
whether he could point out to him some soldier in whom were 
united intelligence and bravery, as he needed such a one for 
some special service. 

** La Tempéte!” cried out the lieutenant. 

A young serjeant of grenadiers immediately presented himself. 
The commandant fixed on him a searching glance. 

“You are to take off your uniform, put on plain clothes, and carry 
this order yonder,” said he, pointing to a distant spot near the sea- 
coast. 

Citizen commandant, I am no spy,” replied he coldly, “ you 
may seek for some one else to execute your order.” 

“What!” exclaimed the commandant angrily; “you refuse 
obedience! Do you know the consequence of such an act of insub- 
ordjnation ?” 

“T am ready to obey; but I will go whither you send me in my 
uniform or. ..... I will not goat all. It is honour enough 
for those English to look upon this!” added he, laying his hand 
emphatically « on the badge of good conduct sewed upon his sleeve. 

The commandant smiled as he gazed with earnestness upon the 
young soldier. 

* But they will kill you, probably!” he rejoined. 

“That is my concern, not yours; so, with your leave, citizen 
commandant, I will go just as I am,” added he, in a tone of inter- 
rogation. 

** Yes, my brave fellow; and I hope to see you return safe and 
sound.” 

The young serjeant put his hand into his cartridge-box, and 
passed his thumb-nail along the flint of his musket; “ All right !” 
said he. “I have some sugar-plums there; and if the redcoats 
choose to have a talk with me, it will be no fault of mine if the 
conversation lags.” Then, shouldering his gun, he set off gaily, 
humming the refrain of the Carmagnole. 

“What is the name of that grenadier?” inquired the com- 
mandant of the officer on guard. 

“ Andoche Junot, surnamed La Tempéte,” was the brief reply. 

“] will remember him,” observed the commandant, taking out 
a small tablet and inscribing Junot’s name upon it. 
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The favourable judgment thus promptly formed of Junot was 
one of no small weight; for, as will have already been guessed by 
our readers, this commandant of artillery was no other than 
Napoleon the Great! 

Junot was at this time scarcely twenty-two years of age, 
and had received from his comrades, on the field of battle, the 
surname of La Tempéte on account of his daring and impetuous 
bravery. 

A few days after the meeting which has just been described, 
Napoleon found himself again at the same battery ; and wishing to 
have an order committed to paper, asked for some soldier who 
could write well. Junot was immediately pointed out to him. 

“Ah! is it you, Andoche?” said Bonaparte, smiling. “1 am 
glad to see you are not the worse for your commission the other 
day.” ‘Then, pointing to a spot on the epaulment of the battery : 
“There,” said he; “you can stand there, and write according to 
my dictation.” 

Scarcely had Junot finished his task than a bomb thrown by the 
English burst within a few feet of him, covering both himself and 
his paper with earth and sand. “ Ma foi, these gentlemen are 
very kind,” said he gaily: “I wanted sand to dry my paper, and 
they have sent it to me just in the nick of time.” 

On hearing this repartee, Napoleon fixed his eye on the serjeant, 
who remained perfectly calm, and had not even stirred from his 
place. 

This circumstance decided the fate of Junot; for on the capture 
of Toulon, Napoleon being named General of Brigade, appointed 
the gallant young sergeant to be his aide-de-camp. Junot became 
enthusiastically attached, to his general and served him throughout 
the whole of his brilliant career with equal devotedness and intel- 
ligence. 

Before many years had elapsed, the young grenadier had 
become Marshal of France, Duke of Abrantes, and his wife one 
of the most distinguished amongst the noble ladies at the court 
of the Tuileries; but amid all the honours which thus thickened 
upon him while he was yet in the prime of life, his dearest pride 
was to be the trusted friend and aide-de-camp of the Emperor 


Napoleon. 


Tuou hast been called, O Sleep! the friend of woe, 
But *tis the happy who have called thee so. 
SOUTHRY, 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE SEA. 


More than three-fourths of the surface of our globe are covered 
with water, and the Pacific Ocean alone overspreads a greater space 
than all the dry land in the world—indeed this single sea has a 
territory which contains half the superficies of the earth. The 
Atlantic and its seas, bounded on the south by two lines from 
the pole to the extremities of Africa and America, has an area 
of thirty millions of square miles; the Pacific of one hundred 
millions ; the Indian of twenty-five millions ; and the Arctic of four 
millions. The coast-line of Africa is fourteen thousand miles long ; 
of North America twenty-four thousand; of South America 
thirteen thousand six hundred; of Asia thirty thousand 
eight hundred, of Europe seventeen thousand two hundred, 
Thus Africa has a much smaller coast line than Europe, although 
it is thrice as large ; this absence of deep indentations in its shores 
is one great cause why its interior is so difficult of access. 

Sir James Ross sounded to the depth of 27,600 feet, or nearly 
five and a quarter miles, at a point nine hundred miles west of St. 
Helena, but did not reach the bottom. A sounding was taken in 
lat. 31:59 north, long. 58°34 west, in which the weight descended 
34,200 feet, or more than six miles, and as there had been no in- 
terruption in the sinking of the lead when the wire broke, it was 
believed that even then the greatest depth had not been reached, 
The time occupied in the descent was one hour and a half. 
Captain Denham found the depth to be more than eight and three- 
quarter miles in 36° 49’ south latitude, and 37° 6’ west longitude. 
A strong copper globe enclosed in a net of cord was fixed to a line, 
eight hundred and forty fathoms long, at the distance of about forty 
fathoms from the lead. When the line was drawn up it was found 
that the globe had been exploded by the external pressure of the 
water, and the line divided, so that the lead was lost. In Europe, 
a bold shore and a deep sea usually go together, whilst a sloping 
shore indicates a shallow sea; but this peculiarity is stated to be 
much less marked round the other continents. ‘The sea generally 
deepens as the shore is left, but the slope is by no means regular, 
for abrupt inequalities are met with before the tract of soundings 
is succeeded by the deep sea. Off Cape Hatteras, in North 
America, there is a sudden plunge to a depth of nineteen thousand 
eight hundred feet. 
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The banks of Agulhas, at the southern extremity of Africa, 
reach out to the distance of one hundred and fifty miles, and rise 


. in many parts-above the water. The Dogger Bank in the German 


Ocean will perhaps become an island after no very great interval 
of time. A considerable extent of the coast of Aracan has been 
slowly raised within the last hundred years, and similar effects are 
taking place in the Pacific. 

The great tidal wave has its birthplace in the waters which gird 
the antarctic pole. Let us trace the course of one of these mighty 
heavings. We will suppose that the disturbance after visiting the 
shores of the Aucklands, New Zealand, and other islands in the 
far south, is passing Van Diemen’s Land at midnight. In twelve 
hours it has reached Madras at the same time that another branch 
of the wave is washing round the southern extremity of Africa. 
In twelve hours more the wave curves deeply across the Atlantic, 
producing high water at Newfoundland and at Cape Blanco, in 
Africa. It now turns eastward, and at four in the mornjng is 
causing high water at Brest, the Land’s End, and Cape Clear. 
Here a division occurs, and we must track each wave separately. 
One stream dashes up the channel, and at noon, that is, thirty-six 
hours from the time of starting from Van Diemen’s Land, it is 
high water at Dunkirk and Dungeness. Returning to the Land’s 
End, we find the other division of the great wave passing round 
the west coast of Ireland, and through the Irish Sea. From the 
west of Ireland, it travels on round the north of Scotland, and at 
the thirty-sixth hour it has brought high water to Aberdeen and 
Hekkefiord, in Norway, when its other wing is, as we have just 
stated, making high water at Dunkirk and Dungeness. Travel- 
ling southwards, the wave enters the Thames, at midnight, forty- 
eight hours after its departure from Van Diemen’s Land, and in a 
few hours it is high tide at London. ‘Thus the German Ocean has 
two tides, but that which comes from the north is the strongest. 
The tides of the Pacific seem to be less distinctly made out than 
those of the Atlantic, 

The currents of the ocean are phenomena, at once highly im- 
portant and strikingly wonderful. A great stream comes from the 
south, and is separated into two branches at Cape Horn, of which 
the main one runs along the west coast of America, and mingles 
with the equatorial current three thousand five hundred miles in 
width, which flows to the west. The mighty stream crosses 
the Pacific, and joins the equatorial current of the Indian 
Ocean, which is also divided by Madagascar. The streams, how- 
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ever, reunite after they have passed the island, and then the current 
rounds the Cape, travels up the West African coast, and flows 
across the Atlantic to the shores of Brazil, which it strikes about 

Cape St. Roque. One branch turns to the south, and is lost about 
the Strait of Magellan, but, before its disappearance, it sends off a 
current which traverses the Atlantic, and revisits the Indian Ocean. 
The other branch goes to the north-west, and enters the Caribbean 
Sea. ‘The well- know n gulf stream rushes from the Mexican Gulf, 
between Florida and ( a runs northwards to the banks of New- 
foundland, crosses the Atlantic to the Azores, and sends a portion 
of its waters to the shores of Britain. It is said to be the influence 
of this stream which clothes our coasts with verdure, whilst those 
of Labrador, on the opposite side of the Atlantic, are bound with 
fetters of ice. If any convulsion of nature were to turn it from 
its course, England, we are told, would scarcely be habitable. 
According to “Humboldt, this great circuit of three thousand 
eight hundr ed leagues, which the waters of the Atlantic are per- 
petually describing, may be accomplished by any one particle in 
two years and ten months. Under-currents also exist, and they 
appear to be stronger than those of the surface; for the com- 
mander of the schooner “Taney,” sent out by the United States 
government on a scientific survey, tells us that it was wonderful to 
see a small cask attached to a sunken weight move off against 
wind, and sea and surface current. The men in the boats uttered 
exclamations of surprise, for it really appeared as if some monster 
of the deep had hold of the weight below, and was making off 
with it, 

There is a stratum of invariable temperature, but of variable 
thickness in the ocean, which is situated at a great depth in the 
Polar Seas, but gradually ascends to the surface, and then sinks 
again to the depth of seven thousand two hundred feet at the 
equator. The water, to the breadth of forty-eight degrees on each 
side of the equator, is generally warmer than the air. 

Light flashes visibly through the waters of the sea, to a depth of 
four hundred and eighty feet, and perhaps much farther. The 
sea bottom is peculiarly beautiful in many places ; its sunken forests 
are peopled by creatures of extraordinary forms and brilliant hues. 
The blue tint of the ocean is caused by the property which its 
waters have of reflecting the blue, whilst they absorb the other 
colours. The colour of the bottom exerts an influence : over chalk 
or white-sand, the water is of a lively green ; over yellow sand, dark 
green ; over mud, gray ; and black over a dark surface. The different 
VOL, Ill. 8 
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hues of the ocean in some places have been often described ; in 


the Western Atlantic, in the parallel of the island of Dominica, 


there is a large space where the water is constantly milky. The 
milk sea of the Indian Ocean is a very singular phenomen. The 
Dutch captain, Stavorinus, saw it, and the following brief descrip- 
tion will convey some idea of this remarkable sight. During the 
day the water had been observed to be darker and browner than 
usual, and with the approach of evening it gradually assumed such 
a degree of whiteness, that it had become exactly like milk, when 
the short twilight was fading. The paleness increased till nine 
o'clock, when the appearance resembled that of a flat country 
overspread with snow. The horizon was undistinguishable, except 
to the north-west, where the line of separation between the sea and 
sky was only discernible from the somewhat dark and gloomy 
character of the latter. No bottom was found with a line three 
hundred yards long. The water was transparent in a vessel, but 
tasted less briny and bituminous than usual. An English captain 
observed a similar phenomenon in the same part of the ocean, but 
the whiteness was intermingled with black serpentine stripes. 
Both captains appear to have found minute creatures in this water, 
and mention is made of curiously-beautiful shells which seem to 
have floated on its surface. This phenomenon is called by the 
Dutch the white water, and occurs twice a year in the seas round 
Banda, the first time at the new moon in June, the second at the 
new moon in August. Another singular phenomenon which occurs 
also in the Indian Ocean, is known by the name of the ripples. A 
hollow rushing sound is heard, and a lurid light is seen advancing 
from an opposite direction, and coming nearer and nearer, till at last 
a scintillating wave dashes past the ship, followed by a second and 
a third less violent, and then all is still again. From another ac- 
count it would appear as if the light and the noise came from the 
same quarter, and in the words of the writer— 

“ Allat once, with a tremulous motion of the smooth water alongside, the 
tumultuous line of fire, foam, and noise, reaches the vessel, which reels to 
the shock ; the spray rises over her bulwarks, and the whole rushes past 
like a torrent toward the opposite horizon. ‘This strange disturbance is 
repeated again and again, as soon as the first has died away ; the roar and 
hiss each time generally diminishing; and the luminous appearance less 


intense ; the air all the while still, but suffocating, the sail not even flap- 
ping to the masts.” 


The phosphorescence of the sea is another striking and beautiful 
phenomenon— 


“The phosphoric appearance of the sea,” to quote the words of an un- 
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known writer, “was often exceedingly beautiful; sometimes the whole 
surface was gilded as with pure gold, at other times it seemed overlaid with 
molten silver. Sometimes merely the track of the vessel, or anything 
thrown into the water, looked bright, as if collision were necessary to 
draw forth the phosphoric light. Not unfrequently the ‘ish all appeared 
phosphorescent, and, darting high out of the water, dazzled the sight with 
their brightness, leaving a long track of light behind them. Sometimes 
this luminous appearance was to be seen far below the surface; and 
then the fish, gliding on beneath the clear waves, used to look like 
wandering stars; and it seemed as if the ocean, as well as the sky, were 
strewn with countless orbs of light.” 

The following is another quotation from the same writer :— 

“ As far as the eye could reach, the water appeared of the most delicate 
transparent aquamarine tint; now shading into the deep green ofthe 
emerald, now sparkling into snow-white foam. But after every long wave 
came a rich purple colour, which formed a beautiful contrast with the 
green; after blending together a few seconds, a fine brown hue was pro- 
duced, which, chafing into foam, almost instantaneously resolved itself 
into its two component colours.” 

The plants which grow at the surface of the sea in cooler 
climates live at great depths near the equator, and alge of dif- 
ferent latitudes are found as we descend in the ocean, just as we 
find the vegetation of different latitudes in ascending a mountain. 
The species of marine plants on the coast of Syria and in the port 
of Alexandria differ almost entirely from those of Suez and the 
Red Sea, notwithstanding their geographical approximation. 
Marine vegetation bears some similarity to that of mosses and 
other plants which are not propagated by fruit and seed, but by 
spores. Some of the alge have root, stem, and leaves, yet they 
differ from land plants. Alge constitute by far the largest pro- 
portion of seaweeds, those which are not alge being very few. In 
the temperate zones the algz differ in colour in summer and winter, 
a variation which does not occur where a steady climate prevails. 

The Sargasso Sea off the Azores is the most remarkable example 
of floating weed: the bed is as large as the whole of France, and 
has remained in its present situation so far as is known since the 
time of Columbus. During the scientific cruise of the “ Taney,” 
this part of the Atlantic was crossed more than once, but though a 
diligent look-out was kept, the beds were not to be seen, nothing 
more being visible than long lines of weed lying parallel in the 
direction of the wind. It is stated, however, that these oceanic 
meadows become at times so dense towards the south-eastern bend 
of the great current mentioned above, as to convey the notion of a 
vast swamp or rice-field. The Nereocystis is said to grow on the 
north-west of America, with a stem measuring three hundred feet 
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in length, which has at its summit a huge air-vessel, six or seven 
feet long, shaped liked a cask, and ending } in a tuft of upwards of 
fifty forked leaves, each of which is from thirty to forty feet long. 

The stems are not larger than whipcord, but they are very strong. 
The large trumpet-weed of the Cape has a stem twenty feet long, 
and hollow at its upper part, and is frequently converted into 
syphons, and by the herdsmen of the coast into a trumpet for the 
recall of their cattle. The Macrocystis reaches the length of 
fifteen hundred feet, according to some accounts, and is therefore 
considerably more than a quarter of a mile long, 
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Such art thou—stupendous Ocean! | 
But, if overwhelmed by thee, 

Can we think without emotion 
What must thy Creator be ? 
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‘Tue zoology of Siam scarcely differs from that of the contiguous 
regions, or Burmah on the one side, and Anam, or Cochin-China, 
on the other. The full-grown horse, except as an importation, is 
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not found eastward of our Bengal frontier: the Siamese horse 
resembles the pony of Pegu, and is a spirited, nimble, strong 
animal. The elephant is much used in trade, as well as in war; 
and, but forthe great patience, labour, and ingenuity required for 
taming them, they might domesticate almost any number of these 
huge animals. In their untamed state they swarm in jungles and 
forests, in all the wilder portions of the kingdom. The traveller is 
constantly meeting them in great troops, feeding, or wandering 
hither and thither, and calling to one another, that they may keep 
together. They do not attack man, unless he first attack them, 
or give annoyance by approaching them too closely. ‘There is 
really nothing to fear from them when thus herded together; but 
let the traveller beware if he meet a solitary elephant, or one stray- 
ing quite alone! In this predicament the elephant is always sullen, 
ferocious, and in the highest degree dangerous: the natives call 
him mad, and pretend that he has been ‘divorced from his mate, 
and expelled from his tribe, and from all society, either on account 
of his insanity, or on account of crimes and misdemeanors ; and, 
in the latter case, according to their theory, the expulsion and 
disgrace, and then the loneliness to which the brute is conde mned, 
induce the madness and ferocity. Elephants have such a wonderful 
degree of instinct, and, in many instances, make so near an ap- 
proach to the reasoning faculty of man, that we may conceive the 
possibility of their ostracising a delinquent, or an insane member 
of their society ; but, however this may be, it is quite certain that 
a lonely elephant is always dangerous. 

Accor ding tothe Siamese, a good tamed elephant, if not overloaded, 
ought to march about four and a half miles in the hour, and kee p it 
up day and night, provided he be allowed time to fill his capacious 
stomach. When tired or hungry, he strikes the ground with his 
trunk, and makes with it a sound like that of a horn, or trumpet, 
to warn his driver that it is time to halt. ‘The habits, capabilities, 
and performances of this extraordinary quadruped, are very gene- 
rally known; but, it may be well to say a word or two about their 
travelling in Siam, a country abounding with marshes, rivers, 
streams, mountains, and forests. If he reaches a bog, he drags 
himself across it on his belly and knees, thus presenting the 
broadest possible surface to the mud; if he comes to a river he 
eyes its course, sounds the depth of the water with his trunk, and 
advances with much precaution, and when he no longer finds a 
bottom, he puts his broad chest to the stream and swims, breathing 
through the end of the trunk, which is thrown up in the air, and 
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kept high above the surface ; he can descend into deep and steep 
ravines, and if he comes to the steep precipitous ascent of a moun- 
tain, he will master it by holding on and aiding himself with his 
trunk, much as men do with their hands in climbing; and if he 
reaches a dense, seemingly impenetrable forest, he will make way 
for himself and for all that follow, by breaking away with his trunk 
the branches of the trees, or the very trees themselves, being thus 
a first-rate pioneer. 

In all countries where the Buddhist religion exists, and where 
the animals are found, white elephants are objects of veneration. 
This is more particularly the case in Siam, where the king takes 
one of his proudest and best-known titles from them,—* Lord of 
the White Elephant.” His late majesty possessed six white 
elephants, which is said to be a greater number than ever had 
belonged to any preceding monarch. (White elephants are ex- 
ceedingly rare.) The circumstance was considered most auspicious 
to his majesty’s reign; for if kings with only three white elephants 
had been great and victorious monarchs, what must he be who had 
six ! 

In former times, Europeans believed that the Siamese worshipped 
the white elephant, as a god. This was an error, as these people 
acknowledge no god whatever. With them, even Buddha is re- 
garded only as a doctor, teacher, and master in religion. But as, 


according to their system of metempsychosis, or transmigration of 


souls, men, in their different generations or stages, must of necessity 
be (after many other forms) white monkeys, white sparrows, and 
white elephants, they have a great reverence for all animals that 
are Albinos, and above all for white elephants, the largest, 
strongest, and wisest of all quadrupeds. They imagine that the 
body of so very rare a creature as a huge white elephant must be 
the temporary habitation of some king, potentate, or very mighty 
personage, in his progress to final perfection. They reason that, 
for all that his majesty knows to the contrary, the soul of the living 
king of Siam’s own father, or grandfather, might be in one of his 
six elephants. In conformity with this superstition, every white 
elephant in Siam has the rank and title of a king. One of the 
old Jesuit missionaries gravely tells us that his Siamese Majesty 
never rides a white elephant, because the anial is as great a king 
as himself. It is also an article of faith that one of the transmi- 
giations of Buddha himself will be into an elephant, spotlessly 
white, and that no country in the world can have so excellent a 
security for prosperity and future good fortune, as in the possession 
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of a very large and very white elephant. ‘The six seen by Mr. 
Crawfurd and the English gentlemen who accompanied him on his 
mission to Bang-kok, in 1821, approached much nearer to a pure, 
true white, than they had imagined, There was nothing of leprosy 
in the colour; the animals exhibited no signs of disease, debility, 
or imperfection; they were as large as other elephants, and ap- 
peared to be quite as strong; but they were never put to any kind 
of labour. They all came either from Lao, or from Cambogia, 
and not one of them from any part of Siam proper. There were 
females as well as males; all had a chain netting of gold over their 
heads, and a small gold embroidered velvet cushion on their backs, 
and, in addition, the males had gold rings on their tusks, They 
were lodged in stables, called Watts, or Temples, by the Siamese, 
within the precincts of the royal palace, and none were admitted 
to the honours of an interview, without the introduction, or express 
command of the king. Since that period, the white elephants haye 
been provided with still more splendid lodgings, and have received 
still higher honours and distinctions. The chief Watt, or elephant 
Temple, is situated on the east bank of the Me-nam, in the centre 
of a garden, deliciously scented with the tube rose, the yellow 
honeysuckle, and a rare species of the passion-flower. On either 
side of the Watt are two huge banyan trees, under the shade of 
which a crowd of talapoins, or priests, are usually found chanting 
laudatory verses in honour of his majesty the elephant of clephants, 
the great white. The room of state occupied by his majesty is 
exceedingly lofty, with windows all round the upper part; the 
flooring is covered with a matting, wrought in pure gold, and the 
trough from which his majesty drinks is ornamented with gold. 
‘The man who was so fortunate as to entrap this white elephant 
(described as a very huge one), received a large pension from the 
biped king of Siam, and the pension is said to be made hereditary 
in the man’s family. He was also raised to one of the very 
highest offices in the state, that of water-carrier to his four-footed 
majesty.* 

Among the black elephants, who are made to toil hard for their 
living, and are treated with little or no respect, Mr. Crawfurd 
observed many that were partially white, more particularly about 
the head and trunk. One of them, who had the honour of a 
separate apartment, was of a pure white all over the head and 
trunk, and he also had been caught in Lao. In that peculiar 
region, among other freaks, animal nature scems to sport very 

* F. A. Neale, formerly in the service of his Siamese Majesty. ‘ Narra- 
tive of a Residence in Siam, &e,’ London, 1852, 
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much in Albinos ; for, besides white elephants and white monkeys, 
there are white buffaloes, white deer, and other creatures that are 
black or brown elsewhere, are occasionally found there as white as 
snow. Hybernation has nothing to do with this; the creatures 
have the same colour in summer as in winter; they are perma- 
nently white. It has been reasonably concluded that the anomaly 
in colour is connected with some peculiarities of climate. . 

At the time of Mr. Crawfurd’s visit they were keeping with the 
white elephants two very large, long-tailed monkeys, of a perfectly 
pure white, in very good health, and had been caught a long time 
ago in a forest on the skirts of the Lao country. In the gulf of 
Siam, Dr. Finlayson, one of Mr. Crawfurd’s companions, saw a 
white porpoise disporting itself among its dark, dingy mates. 


“From very ancient times,” says M. Pallegoix, “the kings of Siam have 
always sought for white elephants, and, when found, have treated them 
with great honour. Whenever a tributary prince, or a governor of a 
province discovers and captures a white elephant, he receives an order 
from court to take the greatest care of the rare prize, and to make a road 
for it through the forests. So soon as the elephant reaches the bank of 
the Me-nam, they prepare for him an immense raft, covered in with a 
pavilion, or tent of white cotton cloth, decorated with garlands of flowers. 
His white majesty is conveyed to the centre of the raft, which is left to 
float towards the opposite shore, while he regales himself with sugar-canes 
and cakes provided for the auspicious occasion. A, great mandarin or a 
prince of the blood, with a retinue of 50 or 60 barks, a troop of musicians, 
and a host of rowers, come to meet, and welcome the white elephant, the 
raft is taken in tow, and pulled to the landing place with shouts and 
screams of joy, and crashes of wild music, and the astonished or stupified 
animal makes his triumphal entrance into the capital, where he is received 
by all the grandees and by the king himself, who bestows on him an im- 
posing name, and the title of mandarin of the first class. He is then con- 
ducted, in great pomp, to his temple, or rather palace, where he finds a 
numerous court, with officers and slaves on the alert to wait upon him, 
with vessels of gold or of silver. Cakes, sugar-canes, bananas and other 
delicious fruits, with the choicest vegetables, are furnished to him in lavish 
abundance. ‘They put on his tusks several gold rings, and on his head a 
species of golden diadem, and then they prostrate themselves before him, 
as they do before their great mandarins. When he goes forth to take a 
bath, an officer holds a huge, red silk parasol over his head, another officer 
loudly beats a pair of cymbals, to warn the common people to make way 
for his lordship, and some dozens of slaves follow him as running footmen. 
If he falls sick, it is a court physician that visits and prescribes; the 
talapoins are in attendance with their prayers and lustral water; and if he 
dies, all the court is in the greatest affliction, putting on deép mourning, 
and ordering all the funeral honours due to an illustrious, deceased 
prince,”* 


* ‘Description du Royaume Thai, ou Siam.’ Paris, 1854. 
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Each of the six white elephants seen by Mr. Crawfurd had a. 
separate establishment, and at least ten courtiers or keepers to 
wait upon him. 

The rhinoceros, who delights in swampy jungles, and feeds on 
the bamboo, attains to a great size, and is found in considerable 
numbers. . As in other eastern countries, many medicinal virtues 
are attributed to its horn, What is more singular is, that the 
Siamese attribute healing virtues to the skin, however thick, hard, 
leathery, or scaly it may be, and consider it as a delicious and 
strengthening food for the sick and weak. If any of our readers 
will examine the armour-looking hide of a rhinoceros in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, he will be at a loss to conceive how such a 
substance can ever be converted into nutriment, and served up at 
table as a choice and nutritious dish! Here is the process adopted 
by the Siamese. In the first place they grill the scaly hide or 
skin over a good fire, they then score it all over, as we do pork, 
then cut it into pieces, interlay the pieces with spices and savoury 
herbs, and boil, boil, boil, until the whole is converted into a 
gelatinous, transparent substance, in short, into rhinoceros hide 
jelly. M. Pallegoix tells us that he has often eaten it with pleasure, 
and he thinks that the same process might be attended with the 
same success, if applied to the hides or tough skins of some other 
animals. The hint is worth remembering. But with a little 
chemical knowledge, a hard-set traveller may extract some nutri- 
ment from almost everything, if he can only procure fire and 
water, 

As in Anam and the other countries lying between India and 
China, the buffalo, the ox, the hog, the spotted leopard, the tiger- 
cat, the Bengal tiger, and several species of deer, some very small, 
and some of great size, are common in Siam, ‘The noisy jackal, 
the fox, the hare, the sheep, and the ass appear to be quite un- 
known. The wild hog is found wherever there is any cover. 
Besides the elephant and the horse, or pony, the Siamese have 
domesticated the buffalo, the ox, the goat, the pig, the dog, and 
the cat. The buffalo, on account of its great strength, is most 
prized for ploughing and other agricultural labour. ‘This animal, 
too, is almost amphibious in its habits, revelling in slush and mud 
and reedy ponds, of which there is a plenty in the great valley of 
the Me-nam. If undisturbed, the tame buffalo will lie, in the hot 
summer season, from morning till night, in a muddy pond or swamp, 
with nothing of him visible, or above the surface of the water, 
except his broad black snout. A good one will drag a car with a 
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great weight in it, across the bed of a broad river, keeping his 
nose and mouth above the stream, where practicable, and marching 
and pulling under the water where the river is too deep for that. 
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In an attic in one of the high and gloomy-looking houses, of which 


; the street of St. Denis, in Paris, chiefly consists, two little girls 
; were seated on a low chair, their arms were round each other, and 
4 they seemed pressed closely together, as if in this way they were fi 
endeavouring to obtain that warmth which they would in vain have i: 
: sought from the empty hearth, which, like everything else in the : 


apartment, betokened poverty and want. The children were 
apparently listening with some interest to the noises in the street 
below, which, though but indistinctly heard, were plainly those of 
joy and merriment, 
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It was Shrove ‘Tuesday of the year 1823 ; the day which precedes ' 
the fast of Lent, and which closes the festivities of the carnival. 

“Listen, Julie,” said the youngest of the two girls, who 
appeared to be about six years old, whilst her sister might be 
nearly twice that age. 

“JT am listening, but I do not hear mamma coming,” returned 
the eldest. 

‘When she does come, she will take us to see the carnival,” 
said the child, who had plainly been thinking more of the gay 
scene going on in the streets, than of her mother’s return. 

“She will bring us something to eat first, I hope,” replied her 
sister. 

‘‘] would rather see the masks,” said the child. 

** Because you are not hungry, Adele.” 

“And are you hungry? why, this morning when mamma 
offered you a piece of bread before she went out, you refused it !” 

“There was but that piece, and it was but small,” said Julie, 
sighing as she spoke. 

“ But you should have taken it, dear Julie.” 

** And what would you have done, darling ? " said her sister. 

“‘T would have gone without, it was my turn.” 

“ Your turn!’ repeated Julie, as she tenderly kissed her sister, 
whilst the tears rose to her eyes. 

“Yes, you know since we have been so poor, and that mamma 
can only get one bit of bread a-day, we have taken it in turns to 
have it; yesterday I did not refuse it, and you should have taken 
it to-day, and then you would not look so pale.” 

“Ah! here is mamma!” interrupted Julie, as she listened 
eagerly to the sound of steps, slowly ascending the steep stairs. 

The door of the room soon opened, and a woman appeared, 
whose whole appearance testified that both physical and mental 
suffering had lately been her portion. Without bestowing a word, 
or an embrace on her children, she held out a piece of bread to 
the eldest, and then, as if her strength had failed in the effort, she 
sank on the low seat, which the sisters had quitted on her ap- 
proach. 

Julie had caught eagerly at the bread, and carried it so hastily 
to her mouth, that she could barely articulate the word “ merci,” 
and it was not till she had swallowed some mouthfuls, that she 
perceived her mother’s state of exhaustion. 

“Have you had anything to eat, dear mother?” exclaimed the 
poor girl, as if suddenly struck by the real state of the case. 
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“Never mind me, child,” replied the mother, in a tone that 
brought the tears into her daughter’s eyes, and seemed to make 
her forget the hunger from which she had been suffering. 

“If you have had enough, sister, J can eat that,” said Adele, 
on observing the bread remaining untouched in Julie’s hand. 
Julie, with her eyes fixed on her mother, made no reply, but held 
out the bread to Adele, who was not long in finishing what was 
left of it; she then turned to her mother, saying— 

** You have no dinner to prepare ?”’ 

“* Unfortunately not,” said the poor woman. 

“Then you have plenty of time ?” 

“ Alas! yes, my child!” replied her mother. 

“Oh, then, take us to see the masks!” 

The widow Dupont, as she had been called since the death of 
her husband, four years before, seemed at first inclined to refuse 
the child’s request ; but after casting a look at the cold, desolate 
apartment, and another at the window, through which was seen 
the clear blue sky, and the bright rays of the sun, now shining in 
its full splendour, she rose, saying— 

“ Well, it will warm them ;” and taking the two children by the 
hand, she left the miserable attic, descended the stairs, and on 
reaching the street directed her steps to the Boulevards, where 
numbers were assembled either as spectators or actors, in the gay 
scene. The two little girls speedily forgot their troubles, and 
were engrossed with the grotesque figures in masks, who afforded 
no slight amusement to those who were willing to be amused ;_ but 
their poor mother seemed to have neither strength nor spirits to 
contend with the busy crowd; and, indeed, the bustle and gaiety 
around was calculated to make her feel more acutely the sense of 
misery, which is doubly oppressive when contrasted with the ap- 
parent happiness of others; she clasped more tightly the little 
hands she held in hers, but as she slowly moved on, she seemed 
neither to see nor hear what was passing around her. She was 
used to suffering, but both strength and energy were now nearly 
exhausted, and after vainly endeavouring to pursue her way, she 
uttered a faint cry and sank fainting on the ground. 

A young priest, who was returning from administering the last 
consolations of religion to a dying man, and whose thoughts were 
far from the gay scene around him, was the first to notice the con- 
dition of the poor widow, and to hasten to her assistance; he 
gently raised her with the help of Julie, who exclaimed— 
“Tt is from hunger, father; she has had no food to-day.” 
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The priest drew the fainting woman from the crowded street to 
the entrance of a less-frequented one, and then looked around, as 
if to seek some one of whom he could ask assistance ; he had him- 
self left the little money he possessed with the poor family he had 
so lately quitted. But, alas! the crowd went on their way, none 
paused to offer help, or sympathy. 

The young priest was still anxiously watching for an opportunity 
of procuring help from the numbers who passed near them, when 
his attention was suddenly attracted by a carriage advancing ap- 
parently in their direction, and in which stood a child of about ten 
years old; she seemed to be eagerly speaking to a lady seated in 
the carriage, whilst her little hand pointed to the spot where he 
stood, and the next moment the carriage drew up close to them; 
the door of the carriage was no sooner opened than the little girl 
jumped out, and in a tone of pity and compassion inquired what 
had happened. 

Not receiving an immediate reply, she advanced close to the 
poor widow, who was now coming to herself, and to whom a man 
from a neighbouring shop had brought a basin of soup and a glass 
of wine, and taking Julie by the arm, she again asked in a tone 
partly of entreaty, partly of command— 

«“ What is the matter, tell me?” 

“My poor mother! she is hungry, mademoiselle !” replied Julie, 
but scarcely looking at her young interrogator. 

“Hungry!” repeated the little stranger ; and looking with tears 
in her eyes at the poor woman, who seemed revived even by the 
smell of the soup, which as yet she had scarcely tasted; then 
turning to look for the lady who had been with her in the carriage, 
she perceived she was close to her, as well as a crowd of people 
attracted by curiosity. The child blushed deeply on finding her- 
self the object of attention; and stooping down, she hastily 
whispered to Julie, “ Where do you live ?” 

“In the street St. Denis, 234,” replied Julie. 

‘“‘ Here, take this; you shall see me again ;” and so saying, she 
sipped into Julie’s hand a purse, which she had taken from the 
pocket of her dress. 

“What are you doing?” whispered the lady who accompanied 
her; “you have given all that remains of your allowance !” 

“Yes,” replied the child, as she turned to where the carriage 
was waiting for her. The lady followed her little companion, 
observing as she did so— 

“ You know it is only the beginning of the month.” 
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“Oh! I know that quite well, madame,” said the child, as she 
jumped lightly into the carriage. 

“ And what will become of your other pensioners?” rejoined the 
lady. The little girl smiled as she seated herself by her companion, 
and looking archly in her face, she said with a bright look of hope 
and trust— 

“My aunt Adelaide! she will help me!” 

‘The carriage was soon far from the scene above described, and 
of all that gay crowd, none but the priest, and the poor widow, and 
her children, seemed anxious to know more of the sweet child, who 
had appeared as a ministering angel amongst them. The priest 
had, indeed, gazed earnestly after the child, wondering, probably, 
whether her after life would be in accordance with this early 
promise, whether she would “continue according to this begin- 
ning,’ and possibly lamenting that contact with the world should 
spoil what God had made pure aad good. He remained with the 
poor widow till she was quite restored, and then left her to attend 
his other duties. He had not been gone many minutes, when an 
old man, who evidently knew them well, drew near, saying— 

“Ah! you have been going without your breakfast again, 
widow Dupont!” 

“ Not willingly,” said the poor widow, as she finished her basin 
of soup; and taking the glass of wine from the hands of the man 
who had brought it to her, she added, turning to her daughter :— 

“ Pay for it, Julie.” 

“Ah! you are become rich,” exclaimed the old man, on per- 
ceiving five-and-twenty francs in the girl’s hand; “have you wou 
a prize in the lottery ?”’ 

“Oh, no, better than that,” replied Julie; “a sweet child in a 
carriage gave it to us, asked where we lived, and said we should 
see her again ;” she then offered a five-franc piece to the man who 
had brought the wine to her mother; he, however, rejected it, 
saying— 

“No, no; the soup and the wine were a gift; but if you like to 
come into our house, you can order what you like, and both the 
old man and the children look as if they would be the better for a 
good meal,” 

“We will pay for it, then,” said the widow. 

“ Be it so; we will make no difficulty,” replied the kind-hearted 
man, who had been the first to bring help. 

The little party were soon comfortably seated in a clean little 
room, which, to Adele’s great delight, looked on the Boulevards ; 
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the old man soon resumed the conversation, and was apparently 
impatient to ask the name, the age, and every particular concern- 
ing their young benefactress. When he had obtained answers to 
his various questions, from the widow and her children, as well as 
from the master of the shop, he exclaimed— 

“Tt must be her.” 

“Who?” inquired the widow, and the rest eagerly echoed the 
question. 

“The Princess Marie,” replied the old man, proudly. 

“ A princess!” exclaimed Julie, “oh, no! impossible! for she 
had only twenty-five francs: I heard the lady who was with her, 
and who, I suppose, was her mother, say to her—‘* You are giving 
all you have left of your allowance.’ ”’ 

“Her allowance! yes, yes, that’s it,” interrupted old Padoa ; 
“the Princess Marie has fifty franks a-month ; she gives me twenty- 
five, and twenty-five remains ; you see that just makes it.”’ 

* And why does the princess give you twenty-five francs?” asked 
Madame Dupont. 

**T will tell you,” said Padoa, too happy to be able to talk of his 
little benefactress ; “‘ you know I come from Palermo ;* my master, 
who is now in heaven, was curé of the little chapel of St. Rosalie 
in that town; and it was he who, in the month of April, 1813, 
baptized a newly-born babe, in that chapel, in these words: ‘In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Marie of Orleans, I bless thee.’ How often,” added the old man, 
“did I see her in after years, offering her childish prayers in that 
same chapel, with her little hands joined, and her bright eyes 
raised to heaven, and more than once, I have heard her conclude 
with this petition, ‘Oh God! grant that papa may return to 
France!’ the prayer has been granted, and long may she be a 
blessing to her country.” 

“But,” interrupted Madame Dupont, “you do not tell us 
about the twenty-five francs |” 

“Patience, my good woman,” said the old Sicilian ; “ you shall 
hear presently. On the death of my good master I came to 
France, hoping to recover a small sum of money which had been 
left me, but which I afterwards found could not be done without 
the expense of law, and that I was quite unable to afford. Well ! 
all went wrong, and I got first into difficulties, and then into 
distress ; I had no friends in this country to help me. One day, 


* It was at Palermo that Louis-Philippe, then Duke of Orleans, married 
the daughter of Ferdinand, King of Naples. 
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however, I fell in with the gardener at Eu, and he had known me 
at Palermo, and now offered to employ me in weeding the courts 
of the palace at Eu, and thankful enough I was to accept his offer. 
I could just earn enough to live—not too well, you may believe ; 
very often I had nothing but dry bread for dinner, and in winter I 
had hard work to keep myself warm. Well; one day, after a 
heavy fall of snow, I was sweeping the paths round the palace, 
when a sweet child, whom I did not at first recognise, came 
towards me, saying, in a sweet and gentle voice, ‘My good old 
man, you would be better at home sitting by a good fire ; you will 
get cold if you stay here.’ ” 

“T should not be warmer at home, mademoiselle,” I replied. 

“But you should make a good fire,” said the child. 

“JT would do so, young lady,” said I, “if I had any wood.” 

“ And why do you not buy some ?” 

“T cannot without money,” replied I, in my turn. 

“ And you have none?” said she, in a tone which showed how 
little she knew of the trials of poverty. 

‘ Alas, no!” said I. 

“Poor old man!” said she, in her soft voice, and with the tears 
starting in her dark eyes; then, coming closer to me, she added— 
“ Listen: papa gives me fifty francs a month for pocket money ; 
will twenty-five francs get wood enough for your fire ?”’ 

“T raised my eyes to look more closely at the child who could 
feel thus for a poor old man, and perceived, a few steps from us, a 
lady who was watching the little girl with interest, and whose 
countenance plainly expressed pleasure and approbation. 1 
humbly saluted her: that lady was the Queen, and the child—the 
little Princess Marie, whom I had so often seen at Palermo, I 
was so surprised and confused, that I did not hear distinctly all 
that the little princess said to her mother ; but not long afterwards 
I learnt that she had asked permission to put aside half her allow- 
ance; and now every month I receive one-half, and my little 
benefactress the other half.” 

As the old man concluded his relation, the eyes of his auditors 
filled with tears, and all implored a blessing on one, who, at that 
early age, seemed to find her chief happiness in relieving the wants 
of those around her. ‘Thus was it that, at eight years old, Marie, 
daughter of Louis Philippe, King of the French, gave the fair 
promise of those virtues which adorned her short life on earth ; 
her time was spent in works of love and mercy, and the cultivation 
of those talents with which she was so highly gifted ; but, few as 
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were the years of her earthly pilgrimage, the name of Marie of 
Orleans yet lives in the hearts of those who witnessed her pure and 
blameless life. But we will return to our tale, and follow the 
young princess, after she left the widow Dupont, to the Palais- 
Royal, which she entered, grave, silent, and thoughtful. Her 
governess, Madame de Mallet, seemed to guess the subject of her 
meditations. 

“You have no money left,” said she, “and you are sorry.” 

“Sorry!” interrupted Marie, “oh no! I was only thinking if I 
was richer, how much happier I should be. Mamma is happier 
than I am, dear Madame de Mallet.” 

“Why so?” inquired the lady, somewhat puzzled at the 
remark. 

“Because she has more to give away, and can do more good 
than I can,” and the child’s countenance bore witness to the warm 
and generous feelings of her heart. 

As she entered the palace, Marie saw in every direction prepa- 
rations for a féte that was to take place that evening; the chief 
amusement of which was to consist in a child’s lottery: the young 
princes and princesses were permitted to invite their own friends 
and companions, The Duke of Orleans, then about thirteen, and 
the Duke of Nemours, about nine, had selected theirs from the 
college at which they were receiving their education ; their sisters 
from amongst the children of those who frequented the royal circle. 
Marie went at once to her apartment, apparently taking no interest 
in what was going on, and under pretence of fatigue, declined 
going down in the evening, and joining in all that was going on. 
When Madame de Mallet went to the princess’s apartment to 
inquire why she could not go down, she replied— 

“T cannot put into the lottery without money, and you know 
I have none left.” 

“Then you should not have given it all away,” observed 
Madame de Mallet, somewhat vexed that her favourite pupil should 
be shut out from the pleasures of the evening. 

*‘ But there are so many poor, and they want it so much more 
than I do,” said Marie, slightly colouring at the implied reproof. 

The lady seemed touched by her pupil’s reply, to which, however, 
she made no direct answer, but after a minute’s pause she 
added :— 

“ But you can go down without putting into the lottery.” 

“Oh no! they will all ask the reason,” said Marie. 

“ And why should you not tell it?” 
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The colour again mantled over the sweet face of the royal child, 
as she replied:—‘ But with such parents as mine, and such an 
aunt as my Aunt Adelaide,* to say I had no money, would be 
like asking for it. I do ask Aunt Adelaide when I want it for 
the poor; but not for myself.” 

* And so you will deprive yourself of all the pleasure ?” 

“Yes, but I have had one great pleasure to day—I have been 
able to make others happy,” interrupted the princess, with a look 
and toue expressive of the enjoyment she had found in her act of 
charity. 

She was again alone, and the noise of music, dancing and 
laughter, reached her in her solitude, but occasioned no feeling of 
regret: “Ah!” said she to herself, “in a room in the street of 
St. Denis there are joy and happiness, and perhaps even now they 
are wondering who it was that gave them money; and to-morrow 
I shall go and see them, and that will be a greater pleasure than 
the ball this evening; and yet they seem very happy down stairs,” 
added she, as a fresh burst of merriment reached her ears: “ well, 
I shall hear all about it to-morrow from my brothers and sisters ; 
I should like to know what prizes they have drawn.” For a 
moment she seemed to dwell on the thoughts and desires so 
natural.to her age, but suddenly rising, as if with a determination 
to put it all aside, she prepared for rest. Before she summoned 
her attendants, she knelt in prayer; and who ean doubt that 
such prayers reached the throne of the Most High? or that His 
angels stood ready to watch over the slumbers of one, of whom it 
might well be said, ‘* Of such is tlie kingdom of Heaven?” 

It would be needless to add that the widow Dupont was effectually 
relieved by the young princess, and enabled to send her children 
to school, or that when the old man’s course on earth was ended, 
he died blessing his young benefactress; we will rather .relate 
another of the many acts of charity and self-denial, which marked the 
early days of this young and amiable princess; and amongst nu- 
merous anecdotes told of her, there is not a more touching one than 
the following :—It has been already stated that much of her time 
was spent in the cultivation of those talents with which she was so 
highly gifted: she excelled in music, sculpture, and painting. 
Those of our readers who have visited Fontainebleau, will have 
seen the beautiful windows of the chapel there, which were all 
painted by the Princess Marie; those who have been fortunate 


* This princess was the sister of Louis-Philippe, and well known by the 
name of Madame Adelaide ; she died in Paris in the winter of 1847. 
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enough to visit Versailles, and seen the statue-gallery in the 
palace there, cannot but have been struck with admiration at the 
touching and exquisite statue of Joan of Arc, modelled by this 
young princess: Joan of Arce holds her sword pressed to her 
bosom, and well do the features of the exquisitely-chiselled face 
express that piety, courage, and patriotism, which made this 
peasant-girl the saviour of her country. 

To return; Marie loved to ornament her own apartment with 
different works of art, and especially with paintings, and had long 
desired two by one of the best masters; but, as we have seen, her 
purse was generally empty; at last, however, she had the sum 
required for the purchase of the treasures she coveted, and she 
longed with all the eagerness of youth to possess them, and was 
waiting with some impatience at a window of the palace, which looked 
on the Place du Carrousel, till the carriage should be announced. 
The sound of music caught her ear; it was the band of a regiment 
passing in review, preparatory to going on foreign service. ‘The 
princess’s attention was attracted, and, forgettingt he carriage, she 
watched with interest what was passing in the court below. 
Amongst the soldiers of the regiment her quick eye soon fell on 
one who looked pale and ill; she remarked, too, that his eyes were 
coutinually turned to one particular part of the iron railing which 
surrounded the court: on following the direction of the young 
soldier’s eye, she perceived an old woman, and a young girl; both 
were weeping bitterly: they were the mother and sister of the 
soldier. 

Marie guessed all, and she was not one who could see distress with- 
out endeavoring to alleviate it; she immediately desired to know 
the name of the young soldier ; and as soon as she was informed of 
it, she took the money she had put aside. for her purchase, and 
enclosed it to her brother, the Duke of Orleans, with these words :— 

“My brother, I send you the money intended for the pictures I was 


to buy; will you give it to the colonel of the 62nd regiment, and beg him 


to make use of it to procure a substitute for the young conscript, 
H——B ? 


“MARIE,” 

The princess received the following reply from her royal 
brother ;— 

“IT will see that the conscript is restored to his family; and my dear 
sister maust accept the pictures from her affectionate brother, 

“ FERDINAND.” 
Well might France lament, when the marriage of this young and 
T 2 
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amiable princess with the Duke Alexander of Wurtemburg, 
removed her to another home. How short a one it was to be, 
none could foresee, nor how transient would be the happiness she 
enjoyed in her union with one in every way worthy of her. She 
only once again visited Paris, and whilst there, she gave birth to a 
son. It was not long after the birth of her child, that the first 
symptoms were perceived of that fatal malady, which was so soon 
to remove her to that “inheritance which fadeth not away.” It 
was in vain that her medical attendants prescribed the air of Italy. 
Alas! who can prolong the days which God has‘numbered? She 
was, however, moved to Pisa, and in a beautiful villa on the banks 
of the Arno, Marie of Orleans passed her remaining days. Even 
that mild climate could not arrest the progress of her malady ; and 
slowly, but surely, she advanced towards her eternal rest. 

It was in the midst of the rejoicings caused by a brilliant victory 
obtained by the Prince de Joinville, that a hearse slowly traversed 
France, and approached Dreux, on the ramparts of which town the 
national standard had given place to the dark flag’ of mourning, 
which waved mournfully over the battlements. 

In the midst of the crowd that stood around the church was a 
man, who, bareheaded, was awaiting the ,funeral car; this man 
was the king, the father of Marie; suppressing his deep sorrow, 
and controlling the feelings of his heart, as he was accustomed to 
control the actions of others, the king laid that beloved daughter 
in her tomb, as he had, scarcely twenty-six years before, seen her 
laid in her cradle. 

Kings have their sorrows as well as other men, rendered, 
perhaps, the more poignant. that they may not indulge their feel- 
ings as freely as those over whom their destiny has placed them. 

May those who read the above, profit by the bright example of 
Marie of Orleans! none have left behind a more touching model 
of every Christian grace and virtue. Her rank, her beauty, her 
talents may be forgotten; but the piety and goodness which so 
distinguished her will long be remembered by those who knew 
her. But of the-many who mourned over the early death of the 
young Duchess of Wurtemburg, not a few may have since rejoiced 
that she was thus spared witnessing the downfall of her family. 
As a child, she had prayed that her father might be restored to 
his country ; and when the prayer was granted, and Louis-Philippe 
not only restored to France but seated apparently firmly on the 
throne of that country, little could any one have foreseen that in 
his old age he would again be driven to seek refuge in a foreign land. 
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It is needless to enter into the chain of events that caused the 
revolution of February 1848: suffice it to say, that, overcome with 
age and infirmities, suffering from the recent death of his sister, 
Madame Adelaide, who for nearly forty years had been his 
constant companion, friend, and counsellor, and distracted by 
divided counsels, the unhappy King sealed the destinies of the 
House of Orleans by his sudden abdication and flight from France. 
He closed, as he began, his life in exile and misfortune, and 
expired at Claremont in 1850. The ambition of the princes of 
the House of Orleans is matter of history ; eager and unscrupulous 
had they been for more than two centuries, in their efforts to grasp 
the sceptre ; it was at length for a time yielded into their hands ; 
but they knew not how to use the power intrusted to them, and it 
has now passed away from them, it may be, for ever. 


lL. M. D. 


AMERICAN GLEANINGS.—No. II. 
THE CREEK AND CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


Tux Creeks, or, as they call themselves, Muscoges, or Mus- 
cogulges, are a very powerful American confederacy, consisting 
of many tribes, or remnants of conquered nations, united. They 
have about sixty towns, wherein are found more of the arts of 
civilized life than is generally imagined. They migrated from 
the westward, and were for a long time settled on the banks of a 
large and beautiful river, called the Red River. Their migrations 
were renewed, and were continued a long time, and under great 
hardships, for they were continually attacked by hostile Indian 
nations. At length they arrived at the banks of the Great River 
(Mississippi), and crossing this mighty stream they began to think 
of permanently establishing themselves farther to the eastward, on 
the great branch of the Altamaha, where are to be seen to this 
day admirable remains of a vast town, and monuments of great 
labour and skill, as terraces, enclosed areas, mounds, &c. The 
Creeks say that these are the ruins of their first settlements, but 
the monuments discover evident signs of being of much more 
ancient date. It is, however, thought probable that the Creeks 
may have expelled the earlier inhabitants, taken possession of the 
town, and fortified and established themselves there. It would 
appear that their migrations were contemporaneous with the 
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first invasion of Mexico by Cortez and his Spaniards. A century 
Jater, when the English were rapidly advancing in the colonization 
of South Carolina, the Creeks sought their alliance ; a treaty was 
concluded at Charleston, and they assisted our colonists in their 
wars with the surrounding Indian nations, who, at that period, 
were in the Spanish interest. ‘These nations were subjugated, 
and, in the end, the Spaniards were driven out of East Florida. 

The Cherokees are altogether a separate, distinct nation from 
the Creeks, and have a much more ancient establishment in the 
regions they inhabit. They also came from the west, or sun- 
setting. Their empire, or confederacy, was once very strong and 
extensive ; before the league of the Creeks and Carolinian 
English, it extended from within forty miles of the sea- 
coast, north-west to the Ohio, comprising the region along 
the Cherokee River, quite to its confluence with the Ohio, 
and also all the territory on the east branches of the Ohio 
upwards, beyond the Sante and Pede rivers. In all this vast 
territory are to be found those great pyramidal or conical mounds 
of earth, tetragon. terraces, and square enclosures, which so 
often astonished and perplexed our early travellers in America. 
The Cherokees do not pretend to have constructed these works ; 
on the contrary, they declare that the works were in existence 
when they first migrated to these regions, and that they must 
have been built by the people whom they dispossessed of the 
country. Their language is radically different from that of the 
Creeks: there is not one word of their respective languages 
alike. The two people derive their origin neither from the 
Mexicans nor from the Peruvians, the two most advanced nations 
when America was discovered by the Europeans; their civiliza- 
tion, such as it is, must have had a different origin, or be con- 
sidered as of home growth. 

There is no supreme head to the confederacy. Among the 
Creeks each town or tribe has its separate system of government. 
This consists of, Ist, the mico, or king; 2nd, the great war chief, 
with a council of ancient warriors ; 3rd, the younger warriors, or 
hunters, or the commonalty. 

The mico, or king, is considered the first man in dignity and 
power, supreme in civil matters; yet he is, in fact, no more than 
president of the council of his own tribe and town, and has no 
executive power independent of the council, which is convened 
every morning in the public square. 

The great war chief heads the army of the tribe, and herein con- 
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sists his dignity and power; in council he is seated next to the 
mico, 
A CREEK KING. 

“They show the king due respect and the most profound homage, 
especially when assembled in the great rotunda, or winter council house. 
To him only they bow very low, almost to his feet, when the waiters 
hand him the shell of black drink ;* but when out of the council anywhere 
they use only common civility, and converse freely with him, as with a 
common man. He dresses no better than an ordinary citizen, and his 
house is in no way distinguished from the rest, otherwise than by being 
larger, according as his ability or private riches may enable him, for he 
exacts no sort of tribute. He goes out to hunt with his family, and 
eyen goes to the field with his axe and hoe to work every day during the 
season of labour. But he has the disposal of the corn and fruits in the 
public or national granary. He is complimented with the first fruits, and 
gives audience to ambassadors, deputies, and strangers who come to the 
town or tribe, receives presents, &c.t He alone has the privilege of 
giving a public feast to the whole town, consisting of barbecued bear or 
fat bulls, or steers, which he must kill himself; and this is called the 
king’s feast, or royal feast. And when he intends to give this frolic, 
after a successful hunt, he sends messengers to prepare the village. They 
display the king’s standard ih front and at one corner of his house, and 
hoist a flag in the public square, beat drums about the town, and the 
inhabitants dtess and paint themselves, for there is dancing and frolicking 
all that night. 

“They have an ancient high-priest with juniors, in every town and 
tribe. ‘The high-priest is a person of great power and consequence in the 
state; he always sits in council, and his advice in affairs of war is of 
the greatest weight and importance, and he or one of his disciples always 
attends @ waf party. 

“ It sotiétimes happens that the king is war chief and high priest, and 
then his power is vety formidable, and sometimes datigeréus te the liberty 
of citizens, and he must be 4 very cunning man if the tomahawk or rifle 
do tiot cut him short. 

“ And if I thay be allowed ii this plaeé to venturé & @6tijecture, the 
first Montéztittia and the Ineas, fowiders of the mighty empires of Metico 
and Peri, Were cumming usurpers 6f this stati. S#eh were the abfolute 


* Black drink, @ stfong decoction or infusion of thie leaves and tender 
tops of the cassine, or Jlew yapon, Which i8 APtitit seiistantly every evening 
by the chief and warriors iff the grekt rotiiiida with great ceremony, 
perhaps religious. They call this cassine the beloved tree. This infusion 
is perhaps one of the most active and powerful diuretics of any vegetable 
yet known, 

+ The power and dignity of the king is for life, or during good be- 
haviour; he is elected, but in what manner he is chosen I could not 
satisfactorily ascertain ; it appears to me the most mysterious part of the 
system. It is not in a public manner like our elections, or the traders 
would have been able to tell me. Perhaps it is done in secret in the great 
rotunda, where the whites are not admitted, or in the sanctorum, or high 
priest’s apartment, in the public square. 
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kings of the ancient Floridians ; for history tells us of the King of Calos, 
in the peninsula of Florida, who assumed a communion and familiarity 


with powerful invisible spirits, to whom he sacrificed captives, and thus he 
kept his subjects in awe. 


“ I myself was the other day present when the great warrior chief, King 
of the Seminoles, assumed the power and dignity of a demi-god ; when, at 
the head of his party of warriors, with an air of surprising arrogance and 
pomp, he threatened Mr. McLatche that, if he did not comply with his 
requisitions, he would command the thunder and lightning to descend 
upon his head, and reduce his stores to ashes.”* 


RN errs or 


REFUGE AND REARING FOR BOYS.—No. II. 


RESULTS. 


THE WANDLE—FRO 


M BRIDGE Hovs:, WANDSWORTH, 

Every educational experiment has its results; either good or 
evil comes out of them. And we are apt to estimate the 
soundness of the principles upon which the experiment is carried 
on chiefly by the nature of its results. Peculiar circumstances 
may render these more or less varied in their nature, and so, in a 
degree, interfere with the strict justice of this method of esti- 

* ‘Transactions of the American Ethnological Society,’ vol, iii. part I. 
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mation; but there can be no doubt, as a general rule, that the 
popular way of judging of the tree by its fruits is the right one. 
Let us apply this rule to Bridge House, and the system carried on 
there. 

The qualifications for the admission of a lad into this institu- 
tion are these :—He need not be a thief, although criminality and 
even conviction and imprisonment are far from being disquali- 
fications, but he must be in a state of absolute and abject 
destitution. ‘The ragged outcast boy, who is on the very verge 
either of crime or starvation, is fully qualified for entrance here. 
This is the very place for him and such as him, for here he will 
find food and clothing, refuge and rearing. When every other 
door is closed against him, and the gates of the prison appear 
yawning to receive him, let him fly to Bridge House—he shall be 
received and welcomed. The poor thief, also, fresh from the 
prison-yard, without a character, without friends, without food, 
and without hope, he, too, may come, and welcome. Wretched- 
ness, want, friendlessness, and crime,—these are the qualifications 
for admission into Bridge House. Happy the poor lad who wants 
all these! Yes! and happy the poor friendless lad who, wanting 
all else but having these, seeks and finds an entrance there. 

The institution now contains sixty-six lads,—qualified as we 
have just seen,—and is calculated to receive seventy. Since June, 
1853, fifty-four lads have been admitted ; of these forty-one still 
remain. The other thirteen are accounted for as follows :— 

Absconded $4 send oe pee - Krak 4 
Did not submit to probation test - - - 4 
Left of theirown accord -— - oe ; - 3 
Case of imposition, having friends able to keep him 1 
Dismissed as incorrigible - - - - - 1 


Total- - - = 13 


While, however, Bridge House is open to every poor outcast, he 
lfts to undergo a careful investigation, and must not expect to 
walk in unquestioned or untried. The testing process is as 
follows :— 

Every applicant is submitted to a strict examination as to his 
true condition, and if found to be a suitable candidate, he is 
admitted on probation for a week, during which time he is not 
allowed to mix with the inmates. The poor solitary is then fed 
according to the character of the case. If he has been a criminal, 
on “bread and water” for seven days; if not, according to the 
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discretion of the master. But submission to this test of the 
lad’s sincerity is wholly voluntary, for during this atid any sub- 
sequent period he can leave by intimating his desire ; when, if it 
be thought an unwise step, he is reasoned with, and the conse- 
quences are placed before him. If he persist in his request, he is 
furnished with food, and allowed to depart. Having passed the 
probation test he is fully admitted to the benefits of the institution, 
and is introduced to the other boys, and recommended to their 
brotherly friendship and care. 

The occupancy of time is as follows :— 

All the inmates of the house rise at 5 o’clock in summer, 6 in winter ; 
5 to 8, cleaning dormitories, shops, &c.; 8 till half-past, breakfast ; half- 
past 8 till 9, singing, reading Scriptures, and prayer; ¥ till 1, industrial 
training, shoemaking, tailoring, carpentering, building, and gardening ; 
1 till 2,dinner; out-door exercise ; 2 till 5, mdustrial training ; 5, tea; 
6 till 8, secular instruction, reading, writing, arithmetic, &c., &c.; 8 till 
half-past, singing, reading Scriptures, and prayer ; half-past 8, bed. 

On Tuesday and Friday evenings, a Bible-class is conducted by the 
London City Missionary. . 

On Friday evenings, from half-past eight till half-past nine 
o'clock a prayer-meeting is conducted by the boys themselves, 
many of whom are seriously disposed. ‘The origin of this meeting 
is interesting. 

A few of the elder lads came to the master, as the others were 
going to bed, and asked to be allowed the use of the schoolroom 
for an hour. On being closely questioned, they at length 
hesitatingly informed the master that their object was to hold a 
prayer-meeting together. Consent was given, and they did not 
wish the presence of the master, but desired to be. alone. A 
gentleman, however, to whom they were much attached, who 
occasionally conducted a Bible class among them, having expressed 
a wish to be present with them at their prayer-meeting, was 
cordially received by the boys. This gentleman attended, and has 
frequently expressed the pleasure he has derived from these meet- 
ings, while listening to the simple but earnest prayers of these lads. 

We must not look too inquiringly into the composition or 
orthography of the following letter; but it forms an interesting 
piece of Bridge House history ; and may not, therefore, be refused 
admission. It is addressed to the friend just named :— 

“ Dear Sir,—These few lines are but a poor reimbursement, for the 
many hours of anxiety I have caused you, for lam sure you have been 
anxious for the welfare cf my soul, I am sure you have often prayed for 
me in private, and not for me only but for my brothers also, (1 am now 
refering to those belonging to our class) and your prayers have been heard 
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of that I am convinced, and on my behalf. For I attribute my salvation 
to the instruction I have received at your hands, In Co. with the good 
examples set me, and the council given me, and the Instruction imparted 
to me, by the master, for when I first came to him I was Ignorant of the 
Saviour, and sunk deep in crime, but it is useless for me, to enter into the 
details of my past life, suffice it to say | was sunk deep in the sea of 
degradation “and on the brink of fate.” The Knowlidge that I had a 
Saviour was first imparted by him. Already the seed has began to take 
Root. Conscience was aroused, and then 1 made the important discovery 
that I was a Sinner, prayer was used, Meetings were held among ourselves, 
and Mr. L. kindly alowed us the use of the School Room one Night a 
week, and then you kindly offered to conduct our meeting for us, and your 
exhortations to make use of frequent prayer, were complied with till at 
length pardon came, a sensation so extremely exhilerating, that I cannot 
find words to express, I can only say that it fills my inmost soul with Joy, 
and it was as welcome to my soul as the Zephyr is to the desert Traveler. 
Aye, and more so, for then I knew I was reconciled to God, I knew that I 
was enjoying the love and smiles of God instead of His wrath and Frown’s. 
He has now willed that we should part, but be where I will, 1 shall never 
furget Wednesday Evening. I still request your prayers for I have great 
need of them and now Sir I will say farewell. 
“ Joun H——y,”* 


Putting out of the question the poor lad’s poetical images and 
similes, this letter gives a truthful picture of what he was—once 
“plunged in a sea of crime,’—and what, under God’s blessing, 
Bridge House has made him, a reformed, and a converted 
Christian. 

Sunday is spent as follows :— 

Singing and reading the Scriptures till 9 o’clock ; breakfast at 9; prayers 
half-past 9 till 10; 10 till 1, walking to, attending, and returning from, 
Divine worship; dinner, half-past 1; Bible class, from half-past 2 till 
half-past 4; tea, 5; public worship, half-past 6; examination on the 
day’s engagements at 8, which is closed with prayer. 

The diet of the boys is as follows :— 






































| | BREAKFAST. Dinner. Supper. 
beet uated iain —| 
| \Cocoa.| Bread. Meat. | Soup Potatoes. | Bread. Bread. Butter. Cocoa. 
| | Pint | Oz | Oz | Pint | Oz | Oz. | Oz | Oz | Pint | 
| Monday - - - l 8 Rice with Sugar 8 t ry 
| Tuesday - - 1 8 Osier pf Mw Ps 8 ee | 1 
| Wednesday - l 8 1 8 we l 
Thursday~ - ~ | 1 8 Dumplings with Sugar 8 des} 
Friday - - - | 1 8 6 a 16 8 | 1 
Saturday- - - | 1 | 8 i 16 | 8 1 
Sunday - - - | 1 8 "Meat denatice with 8 steed 
Potatoes 





* This letter is a literal copy of the original. The boy is now pros- 
pering in Australia. 
+t Cheese or butter always for supper. 
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This dietary, together with their unceasing activity, keeps the 
boys in good health; and it isa cause of much thankfulness to 
Divine Providence that during the past visitation of cholera, in 
which the district of Wandsworth suffered to an alarming 
extent among persons of all ages, yet only once did death in this 
form enter Bridge House; and only one of its inmates, then 
sixty-six in number, fell a victim to the epidemic. 

The principles involved in the general management of this 
institution may be briefly stated in the following terms. ‘The first 
influence brought to bear upon a lad entering ‘this happy place is 
that of love. “A long career of crime, or a long course of neglect 
and destitution, produce, as an inevitable result, a hard and a 
hating heart in the poor boy who is thus circumstanced. No words 
of affection at home were ever heard by him, and from infancy he 
has been treated as one whose existence was a burden to all around 
him, On entering Bridge House words of kindness and pity for 
the first time sound in his ear, and he is taught to regard the 
master as his father, and his companions as brothers. All the 
springs of deep and warm feelings of a boy’s nature have not been 
so obstructed but that a way may be found tothem; and it is not 
long before the lad, who looked upon mankind with hatred, learns 
to love: In illustration of this let us lay before the reader a scene 
which not long since occurred at the institution in question. 

One of the lads had disobeyed orders, and insulted the master. 
This was so serious a matter that all the inmates were assembled, 
and the case was made known to them. The young rebel began to 
tremble, and the master proclaimed his offence in a tone of 
affectionate reproach, and announced as its punishment that the 
offender was to be forthwith expelled from Bridge House. He 
who had heard long speeches from magistrates unmoved, who was 
familiar with sentences from the “abit and other Reiiaaiahinen of 
his crimes, could no longer restrain himself, but burst into loud 
and bitter cries. With a voicé half-stifled with sobs, and a torrent 
of tears, the penitent besought earnestly to be retained, and once 
more received into the master’s favour. ‘Oh, sir!” he cried, “ if 
you turn me out what will become of me? I shall soon come to 
the gallows!’ The other lads were deeply moved, and clustered 
round the master, some clinging to his arms, and with earnest 
entreaties and even tears, crying out “Oh, sir! do try him once 
more! We are sure he will be a good lad in future! try him once 
again.” A few months before, and these very youths now full of 
lively affection and warm interest in their companion’s welfare, 
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would have regarded such a scene with ridicule and contempt. 
The appeal was not to be resisted, the offender was pardoned ; 
and while his companions carried him off in a sort of affectionate 
triumph, the master retired to his room to give vent to the feelings 
the occasion had excited. 

Another feature in the training system here adopted is the 
mutual confidence between the boys and their master.* As love 
begets love, so does suspicion produce a similar feeling toward whom 
it is exercised. ‘To trust a thief with gold would appear very bad 
policy in the eyes of the world, and in any other place, save in the 
precincts of Bridge House, such an absurdity would not be readily 
committed. But here the lads are trusted with everything; they 
are considered to be, or, at least are treated as if honest, although 
several of them are known to have been thieves. One of these 
was sent with nine sovereigns to pay a bill. His astonishment was 
intense, for it was the first time he had ever been trusted, or thought 
even capable of being honest. His self-respect, long lost in a course 
of vice and theft, returned ; and, in a tone of mingled gratitude and 
surprise, he told his companions that his master now considered 
him honest, and that he would do his very utmost to preserve his 
new character. Strange as it may seem to the man of the world, 
this simple element has done more to make these lads honest and 
upright than all the discipline of prisons and houses of correction. 
The fruit in Bridge House garden hangs temptingly on the boughs, 
but not an apple is ever plucked ; and some of the most determined 
thieves have been among those who could best be trusted with 
whatever was valuable in the institution. 

Home affections are also sought to be awakened, and a home 
character is thrown around Bridge House. The master is the 
Paterfamilias, the lads are brethren. The playground is a 
thousand times better than the streets, and rabbits and guinea-pigs 
have a fine time of it under the paternal solicitude of those who 


* Asan evidence of this may be subjoined the following letter, addressed 
to the master’s wife :— “September 1853, 


“ Dearest MorHer,—Well may I call you dear, for you have been 
dear to me, I have had no demand on your affections and yet you have 
watched over me with a Mother’s anxious eye you have indeed acted a 
Mother’s part toward me and now it remains for me to show you during 
my walk through life that I have a desire to be a dutiful son, you must 
excuse my not writting to you before because I had no pen, paper, nor 
ink but I shall not forget to write now. remember me to Mrs. tell 
her not to forget me for I shall not furget her and now dear Mother I must 
conclude and so believe me your affectionate son, 
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have the privilege of keeping them, Long travel and distance never 
erase the memory of happy hours among the cabbages, and rabbits, 
and tame jackdaws and cats, and white mice and charms of Bridge 
House. Many look from Australia thitherward with a sigh, 
As a father with his children, so the father of sixty-six lads at 
Bridge House lives and moves and speaks with them, loves them 
and is loved in return, 

The last yet most important element in the education of these 
outcasts refers to the religious principles sought to be instilled into 
their minds. For the first time in his life a lad is here placed in the 
warm atmosphere of pure religion, ‘The Holy Word of God is read 
to him, and is placed in his hands ; the voice of prayer ascends up 
for him, Christian affection is shown toward him, and the principles 
of pure eyangelical religion are set before him in a practical form 
at every hour, Bridge House is a happy and a holy place to him. 
The results of this have been already seen, and will doubtless be 
yet more abundantly manifested as the institution advances in its 
eareer. ‘This, indeed, is certain, that it is to the genuine piety of 
its support and management that its success is to be attributed. 
For if this were an institution merely established to suatch lads out 
of the London streets, and attempt their reform on mere secular 
principles, its work would be but ill performed, and little permanent 
and abiding good would arise from it. It may, therefore, be taken 
as a sure evidence of its acceptability in the sight of God, that He 
has blessed it in bringing not a few of the poor lost sheep within 
His fold by a saving knowledge of Himself through the blood and 
death of Jesus.* 


* The interesting letter annexed shows that religious labour here is 
not in vain. *§ Oct. Ist, 1854. 


“My DEAR Fatuer—With great pleasure I write these few lines to you 
hoping to find you in good health, as God leaves me at present and [ thank 
God for it and Dear Mother I write to you also hoping to find you in good 
health as I say above and that quite well and dear father remember me to 
the kind lady Miss —— not forgetting my gratitude to her may God bless 
her and remember me to Mr. Lewis and family Mr. Nisbett and family I 
hope they are well. Now I am going to tell you about eur voyage we had 
a very good passage except one morning on the 23rd of August there was 
a great storm about 4 in the morning which lasted for 3 or 4 hours we 
thought we should have been in the deep. Its then we thought of Bridge 
House that we were then with Mr. and all the pigiron was running to 
the Leeside of the ship this was on the coast of New foundland so we got 
off from that danger thank God we got to Quebec on the seventh of sep- 
tember. 


“‘T got a place in a hotel I was there one week he gave me one dollar so 
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The object kept in view is not, however, exclusively the moral 
reformation of a lad, To be kept from sin and temptation he 
must receiye more than religious and moral teaching—or, rather, 
something in addition to these. Want has been his great motive 
for crime in time past, It is therefore necessary to preserve him, 
as far as may be, from the same state in time to come. He was 
never taught a trade by which he could support himself. He never 
had a character which he could present in seeking for employment : 
the obvious result has been the commission of crime—in the first 
instance from necessity, and afterwards, probably, from choice. 
The next part, therefure, of his education at Bridge House refers 
to what has been called industrial training—he is taught to work. 

The master-tailor and master-shoemaker are charged with the 
duty of instructing the lads in their respective trades, and some of 
them become such clever workmen as to equal professed artists in 
these departments. Carpentry and building are taught by the 
master, who also instructs them in the practice of gardening and 
out-door work generally. In all their occupations the lads seem 
to take the liveliest interest, and seem happiest when hardest at 
work. 

Ten have emigrated to Australia ‘and the United States, and 
four are now usefully and honourably employed in situations in the 
metropolis. 

We have, up to this point, avoided all allusions to the source 
from whence the funds necessary for this noble work are derived. 
Nothing short of one thousand pounds will defray the expenses of 
the institution for the last year. Yet not one fraction of this 
amount is raised by subscription. It is the free-will offering, for 
the glory of God and for the service of man, of a single indi- 
vidual. Reader! to the measure of your ability, go and do 
likewise ! gree nw 
then because I would not work on sunday to clean boots and shoes knives 
and forks he told me to look fgr another place so I told him I would ] 
would not have left him but for that he would not let me go to chapel. | 
was out one week now I have a place in a gentleman’s family getting 
one pound ten per month this is a good country for any body who is 
willing to work and those that have a trade shoemakers Bricklayers are 
first rate trades here Dear father I am going to finish m7 letter only a few 
words more remember me to all my brothers and also to Mrs. Benley 
tell her how thankful I am to her for the books she gave me. ‘Tell ——~ I 
am getting on here. I hope the next letter 1 shall be able to give you a 
better account of the country Iam going to conclude for this time. 


I am your foster-son,” 
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The general result of the training adopted at Bridge House is 
this. ‘The lad is reformed as to his religious and moral character, 
and is sent back into the world an active and useful member of 
society, and wholly unlike what he once was in every respect. Let 
us not look coldly upon lads once more restored to social position 
and its privileges, Let us rather welcome them with the words— 
“These our sons were dead and are alive again, they were lost and 
are found !” E. 


PLAPPP ALAA APL 


TRANSLATION OF A GERMAN WATCHMAN’S SONG. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 
Ten now strikes on the belfry bell ; 

Ten are the holy commandments given, 
To man below, from God in heaven. 
Human watch from harm can’t ward ye, 
God will watch, and God will guard ye. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 
Eleven sounds on the belfry bell ; 
Eleven apostles of holy mind 
Taught the Gospel to mankind. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hrak ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 

Twelve resounds from the belfry bell ; 

Twelve disciples to Jesus came, 

Who suffer’d rebuke for the Saviour’s name. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 

One has pealed from the belfry bell ; 

One God above is Lord indeed, 

Who bears us forth in hour of need. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 

Two resounds from the belfry bell ; 

Two paths before mankind are free— 

Neighbour, choose the good for thee. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 
Three now tolls from the belfry bell ; 
Threefold reigns the heavenly host~ 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Human watch from harm can’t ward us, 
God will watch, and God will guard us ; 
He through his eternal might, 

Send us all a blessed night ! 





